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PREFACE. 



The " Practical Hints on Teaching " were drawn up 
and printed some years since lor private circulation, solely 
for the use of the Students of the Hockerill Training 
Institution. 

They are now published in deference to a request made 
at one of the Annual Meetings of Diocesan Inspectors held 
by the late Bishop Wigram at Danbury. 

A few words are needed to explain for what purpose 
these " Hints " were compiled. 

In order that the Students might be trained in an exact 
and definite system of school management it was of course 
necessary to consider fully the details of organization, dis- 
cipline, and instruction. When these had been settled 
they were carried out in the practising schools, and were 
further explained and illustrated in the Criticism and School 
Management lessons. Students were taught to carry out 
this one system, and were not allowed to depart from it 
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in any respect whatever. The "Practical Hints" were 
printed in order to put the system clearly before the 
Students, and to secure uniformity of practice. It was also 
thought that Students would find them useful by way of 
reference when they were settled in their schools, and had 
become instructors of pupil-teachers. 

But when it was decided to publish these " Hints " it was 
found that they would scarcely be intelligible without the 
addition of other hints, which were given to the Students 
in the shape of oral explanations and manuscript notes. 
These additions have been made as concisely as possible, but 
it is due to those who requested publication of the pamphlet 
that some account should be given of the altered form in 
which it now appears. 

The "Practical Hints" are in no sense a treatise on 
education, nor do they pretend in any way to take the place 
of any one of the many manuals which have been published 
on school-keeping. They do not profess to discuss any 
questions connected with schools, but only to state the 
conclusions which were arrived at after full consideration 
and the experience of several years. The object was simply 
to state clearly the system which the Students of the Ti^ain- 
ing School were required to adopt. 

It may seem strange that no allusion should be made to 
the Standards of the Eevised Code, and that the organization 
and instruction have reference to classes only. The Standards 
are not mentioned because the writer is convinced that any 
attempt to organize a school by standards rather than classes 
must disorganize it, and that the standards must not be 
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considered at all if the interests of the children are to be 
consulted. It seems that the best plan is to disregard the 
standards altogether, and to teach the children in properly 
graduated classes, allowing them to fall into the standards, 
according to the official regulations, when the annual exami- 
nation is held. 

It may also be well to state, in order to prevent possible mis- 
apprehension, that the following '' Hints " refer to day schools 
only, and that night schools are not taken into account at 
alL The writer belieyes that it is a mistake to connect the 
staff of the day schools with the night schools, and that it 
is wiser to treat them as distinct institutions. When the 
principal teachers of the day schools are made responsible 
for the night schools, one or other of two results seems 
inevitable : either the interests of the day school are sacri- 
ficed by the absence of the head teacher in the afternoon 
of the days on which the night school is held; or the 
teachers themselves are overworked by the additional labour 
at a time of the day when they need some relaxation, if the 
work of the day school has been vigorously done. This is 
more especially the case when there are pupil-teachers or 
monitors to be instructed; and the provision of the old 
Code which prevented teachers in charge of apprentices 
from taking part in the night school seems to have been 
a very wise one. Night schools differ in almost every respect 
from day schools ; and what is said in the following pages 
does not relate in any way to them. 

The writer desires to acknowledge how much he owes to 
several persons fox many useful hints, and particularly to the 
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former Mistresses of the Practising Schools at Hockerill, and 
to other pujiils in charge of Eli^mentarj Schools in various 
parts of the conntry, in which the system here desciihed 
has been carried out for several years. He wishes especially 
to state that having been in constant communication during 
the last twelve years with his friend, the Eev. D. J. Stewart, 
H.M. Inspector of Schools, he is indebted to him for a 
Large number of useful practical suggestions and notes, which 
have been &eely used in preparing the following pages. 

hockebill, 

Bishop's Stortford, 
Jviy^ 1867. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



A SECONi) edition being required, a few alterations have been made 
in the hints on drill (p. 7) ; and in the directions for giving lessons in 
Dictation and Arithmetic (p. 54-59). The book list (p. Ill) has been 
corrected. Further experience and observation have strengthened 
the conviction already expressed, that if the best interests of the 
children are considered, the Standards should be disregarded. It 
is to be feared that, under the Eevised Code, schools are too often 
treated as merely commercial ventures ; and when this is the case, 
the work of the teacher becomes more and more mechanical, and a 
false test of efficiency is adopted, the percentage of passes being 
accepted as a sufficient proof that the school is doing its proper work. 

HOCKERILL, 

May, 1870. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON TEACHING. 



A. OEGANIZATIOK 

Organization is the arrangement of a school so far as 
rdgards : — 

I. The Staff of Teachers. 

II. The Distribution of Children in Classes, 
Divisions, and Groups. 

III. The Standard of Classification. 

IV. The Time Tables. 
V. Drill. 

YI. Eegistebs. 

VII. Schoolroom. 

VIII. Apparatus and Furniture. 
IX. Miscellaneous Points. 

Organization includes all that must be done before the 
work of discipline and instruction can be begun. Without 
good organization there cannot be good discipline or suc- 
cessful instruction. 

I. The Staff of Teachers. 

A school may be a separate Boys', Girls', or Infants' School, 
each in distinct schoolrooms and class-rooms ; — or it may be 

B 
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organized as a Mixed School under a master, with a sewing- 
tnistress ; or as a Mixed School under a mistress ; in either 
case with the addition of an Infant class ;— or it may bo a 
distinct Infant Sch>ol for children under seven years of age 
only. It may have assistant-teachers and pupil-teachers, or 
either ; — monitors paid or unpaid, or both. 

The first step in organizing a school is to consider 
not only what the character of the school is, but also 
the number and qualification of the assistants of the prin- 
cipal teacher. 

This will be the first consideration in drawing up the 
Time-table. 

II. Classes, Divisions, and Groups. 

1. Every school is divided into Classes. A class consists 
of a certain number of children whose attainments are suf- 
ficiently equal to enable them to be taught together with 
advantage. 

As a general rule, the age and attainments of the children 
above seven years of age are sufficiently varied to require 
four classes. 

It is well so to arrange the classes that the general 
attendance in each class shall not exceed twenty-four. 

A group of three parallel desks, each twelve feet long, 
will not seat more than twenty-four children. A longer 
desk is not desirable; and in class lessons that number of 
children is better taught than a larger one. 

2. Divisions consist of two or three classes put together 
for instruction in certain subjects, such as Holy Scripture, 
Geography, Grammar; and, in Infant Schools, Natural 
History and Object Lessons. 

3. A Group is a part of a class distinguished from the 
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rest for instruction in Arithmetic, though sitting together 
at the same desks. Thus a class is divided into two or 
more groups, the instruction differing in each group according 
to attainment ; e g. Group 1 may be working Fractions, and 
Group 2, Weights and Measures, or compound rules only. 

« 

III. Standard of CLASSincATioN. 

The Standard of Classification is the rule or test which 
decides in which class a child should be placed. 

The proficiency of the child in Beading and Arithmetic 
should settle this question. Children whose attainments in 
these two subjects differ much cannot be taught properly in 
the same class. 

As a general rule, the attainments in Heading and Dic- 
tation are tolerably equaL The children who read well also 
epell well. 

Teachers must be very careful in classifying, else the 
backward will suffer from the instruction being too advanced 
for them, or the more forward will suffer from its being too 
elementary. 

IV. Time Table. 

,1. Teachers must of necessity make their own time-table. 
In no two schools are the circumstances exactly the same, 
and a time-table is worth nothing unless it is drawn up with 
reference to the circumstances of the school for which it is 
meant, and carefully adapted to them. 

2. In drawing up a time-table a teacher must consider the 
following points : — 

(a] The teaching power. It will be necessary to consider 
which lessons teachers must give themselves, and which may 
be given by assistants, pupil-teachers, or monitors. Por 

b2 
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instance, pupil-teachers may properly give lessons at one 
period of apprenticeship which they could not give at 
another. 

(h) All the classes must receive full attention. A time- 
table would fail to carry out one of the principles of good 
school management if it did not secure due attention to 
each class. 

(c) The Time-table must be so arranged as to secure that 
as a rule the principal teacher gives an equal number of 
lessons to all the classes, and also superintends the work of 
the other teachers. If these two conditions are not fulfilled, 
the standard of instruction will be uneven in the classes, the 
head teacher will not know what is being done throughout 
the whole school, and the pupil-teachers will not be taught 
how to teach. 

(d) There must be a careful arrangement in the several 
classes of lessons which are given orally by the teachers — 
such as Eeading, Dictation, and Arithmetic — and of lessons 
in which the children are working without oral instruction, 
and during which therefore they should be silent. For 
instance, a Eeading Lesson would not be given in the same 
room to two classes close to each other. 

(e) The Time-table should be so arranged that the teacher 
can give full attention to the class or division to which the 
lesson is being given. No attempt to. give a lesson to 
another class at the same time can be successful; e.g. to 
attempt to give a Dictation Lesson to one class, and attend 
to the Arithmetic of another, would be a fatal mistake. 

This statement is not meant to exclude such superin- 
tendence as can always be given by an occasional glange at 
other classes, or the correction of obvious faults being 
made by monitors or pupil-teachers in other classes. 
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V. Drill. 

1. Whenever it is possible, let the children assemble in 
the playground, and at the proper signal arrange themselvc^^ 
in lines according to their classes before entering the school- 
room for prayers. 

2. Before they come in, see that the children scrape their 
feet, and that they rub them on the mats when passing 
through the porch. 

3. All hats, bonnets, shawls, cloaks, &c, should be care- 
fully and tidily put away, and, if possible, each class should 
have distinct pegs or shelves. "No article of clothing should 
on any account be thrown about carelessly. Habits of tidi- 
ness and care can only be taught by enforcing attention to 
them on every occasion. 

4. It is very desirable that every school should have a 
porch or separate place in which the clothes can be kept, not 
only because they look very untidy in the schoolroom, but 
also because they taint the air of the room, and make it 
unwholesome, especially when they are damp. Moreover, 
if there should be infectious disease, the probability of its 
being brought into thb school would be greatly increased 
if the outer garments are hung there. On the other hand, 
if they are in a porch where disinfectants can be freely used, 
infection may often be stayed. 

5. Children should enter the room and take their places 
in perfect silence. 

6. The children should stand at the desks on the outer 
side of the forms. Each child should know his own place 
at the desks. 

7. At a given signal the children should kneel on the 
foims with their face to the teacher. Sometimes the children 
^ru drawn up in lines in front of the desks, according tu 
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classes, kneel on the school floor, and take their places at 
the desks after prayers. 

But the plan of kneeling on thfe forms facing the teacher 
seems preferable, on the whole. It is essential that teachers 
should be able to have their eye on every child, so as to 
secure due reverence during prayers, and this can seldom be 
done when they are so close to the teacher as they must be 
when drawn up in front of the desks. 

The teacher should kneel on a hassock, facing the children. 

8. There should be a short pause, when prayers are 
finished, before the children rise. 

9. Care should be taken that the children rise from the 
forms quietly; and on no account should any approach to 
pushing, or rudeness, or scrambling over forms, or whisper- 
ing, be allowed. 

10. The children will then march inside the forms at the 
given signal, between the desk and form, ready to sit down. 
This applies to desks witli brackets, which are let down 
when not in use. 

11. In putting up the desks for work the drill should be — 
" de^ "(»« Oner) Take hold of the edge of the desk 

(" Two:') Lift the desk. 
(" Three:') Pull out the brackets. 
(" Four:') Fold arms. 
In putting down the desks : — 
** desks "(" One:') Take hold of the edge of the desk. 
(" Two:') Put in the brackets. 
(" Three:') Put down the desk. 
(" Four:') Fold arms. 

12. In passing books, copy-books, pens, pen-wipers, slate- 
poncils, and sponges for cleaning slates, the drill should be — 
"Pom;" each child puts out his right hand, and at the word, 
'* hooks,'* "pens" &c. a book or pen is passed from the right 
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band of one child into the right hand of the next, along each 
desk. Care must he taken that only one article is passed at 
a time. Then " cavers'* : " one ;" when the children put their 
hand on the inkslide or cover : " two" when they move the 
slide quietly or open the cover. 

The hooks, &c. must he previously taken from the hoo^ 
closets at a given signal hy the teacher, or a child acting as 
monitor, and placed at the end of each dovsk. 

13. In some desks is a drawer at the end of each form, 
with a division, one side being used for pencils, the other for 
pens and wipers : also one drawer in each group of desks, 
with a division, the copy-books of the class (foolscap size) 
being kept in one part, and in the other, lined with zinc, 
'damp sponges for cleaning slates. In this case, *^ Pass " being 
said, each child puts out his right hand ; and when the word 
'' PenSy* &c. shows what is wanted, the child at the end of 
the form takes out pens, pencils, and wipers ; and the child 
next to him the copy-books and sponges. Passing is then 
completed as in 12. 

14. At the end of the lesson, the drill for copy-books or 
papers is : " Blotting-paper y* when the blotting-paper is put 
in ; " Close hooks" when books are closed ; *' Wipe pens,* 
when pens are wiped ; " Pass,* when the children put out 
the right hand : then (1) '* hooks,'* or ''papers ; " (2) ''pens ; " 
(3) " toipers " (as in 12). Then " covers : " " owe," (as in 12) : 
** twOy " when the covers are closed. Books kept in the book- 
closets are then collected from the end of each desk by the 
teacher or monitor of the class, and replaced. 

15. At the end of the lesson, if paper is not used, the drill 
will be "Pass," (1) "pencils;* (2) "sponges," (as in 12 and 
14) ; then "slates;" "in," as in 16. 

16. When the slates are kept on a shelf under the desk, 
the drill is — "Slates" when the children take hold of the 
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slates ; and then " out " or " m," when the slates are taken 
out, or put in^ No noise need be made in taking out slates 
if they are &amed. 

17. If a teacher is changing lessons in all the classes, or 
preparing for dismissal, the work of passing, putting down, 
or putting up desks, &c. will be done simultaneously as far 
as possible throughout the school: e.g, "All classes — 
vasSf pens, and pencils ;** or ^^ wipers and sponges; " ^^ First 
and third — slates, i»" and ^^out;" ^'Second and fourth — 
desks/* &c, when on the given signals both will put up, or 
will put down, the desks at the same moment. 

18. The drill for Black-boards, Easels, and Curtains is as 
follows. When the teacher says ** Curtains," or "Black-hoard 
and Easel,'* if the curtains are not to be drawn, the three 
children at the end of the forms nearest the curtain stand up, 
and the two nearest the front come forward. When the 
teacher says " one/* the child on the back form takes hold 
of the curtain, while the two others come forward and place 
the black-board and easel in their proper place. Then on 
'^ two " being said, the curtain is drawn, and the black-board 
placed on the easeL At the word "three** the children 
return to their forms and sit down. 

In putting away the black-board and easel, and drawing back 
the curtains, the drill is as follows. At the word " Curtains" 
or " Black-hoard and Easel,** the same three children stand 
up, and the two in the front rows come forward.^ When the 
teacher says " one,** the black-board is taken down; "two,** the 
black-board and easel are put away, and the curtain is drawn 
back; ^^ three,** the children return to their forms and sit down. 

19. When the same teacher changes the lessons through- 
out the classes, it is better to draw back the curtains before 

I The child in the back row does not stand up when the cuitain is 
not drawn. 
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the change is hegnn, and to draw the curtains forward when 
the change is finished. The teacher then has the whole 
school under his eye during the change. 

20. When the time conies for a change of lessons, or for 
stopping lessons hefore going into the playground or dis- 
missal, the teacher hlows the whistle, when there is perfect 
silence. He then says " ^S'tojo," when the children put down 
pens or pencils and fold arms ; then " Collect" as in 12—17. 
Teacher then names next lesson for each class, if needful. 

When the change is finished the whistle is hlown, and 
when the teacher hears that there is perfect silence, he says 
** Go OTif" or " Begin work" when each class hegins. 

21. It must he distinctly understood that the whistle 
heing hlown is the order for perfect silence. 

22. Care should he taken to avoid noise when the children 
stand or sit down, which can he done throughout the school 
with scarcely a sound. But it must he a point of order that 
the children should have their feet placed together flat on 
the floor hefore they rise, and that they should not stamp on 
the floor when they rise, or move their feet. 

23. If the desks are properly graduated as to height, the 
children's feet will reach the floor, and there is no excuse for 
them to he restless and fidgety. 

24. Children will have their place at the desks according 
to height — the taller children being in the back row, and 
the shorter in the front row. They will sit or stand exactly 
behind each other; and if there be a vacant space, it should 
be left in the front row.^ 

25. The black* hoard is placed on the left of the class for 
Arithmetic, Eeading, and other oral lessons ; and to the right 

' The childreu should be taught how and when to change tlieir 
place without signal, so that there may always be the proper number 
in each row. 
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of the class for Dictation, or when anything is copied. Tn 
writing, the proper position turns the child*s head towards 
the right, and therefore the hkck-hoard should stand to the 
right of the class. 

26. Care should he taken that all drill movements are 
performed quietly, and at the same time smartly. Good 
drill helps to preserve order, teaches the children hahits of 
method and precision, and saves much valuable time. 

27. In closing school, after Grace^ has been said, and 
there is perfect silence, the teacher should wish the children 
" Good-morning," before they leave their places, and the chil- 
dren should be taught to reply to this act of common courtesy. 
If the clergyman of the parish or visitors are present, the 
children should first pay them the same mark of attention. 

All the courtesies of life should be carefully observed in a 
school, and everything should be done to form in the children 
habits of respect and civility, and to cultivate good manners 
generally. 

28. If the cloaks, caps, &c. are hung in the porch or 
lohby, each class may take them there in order as it passes 
out — a short pauBC being allowed between the dismissal of 
the classes to avoid crowding in the porch. 

But if they are hung in the schoolroom, or where they 
cannot easily be reached, it will be better that a monitor 
should bring the clothes of each class before the children 
move from their places. The monitor can then give the 
cloaks, &c, to each child. But in doing this no child must 
ever be allowed to throw any article of dress to another ; all 
must be passed in a quiet and orderly manner. The children 
must then put their things on completely before the signal to 
move is given. (See 3 and 4 on these points.) 

^ Grace is usually said, but it is a question whether a verse or two 
of a hymn would not be more suitable. 
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YI. Eegisters. 

1. The registers required in every school are (a) an ad- 
mission register ; (6) a class register for each class ; (c) a 
summary register. 

2. They should be called in the morning after prayers, be- 
fore lessons are begun, and in the afternoon after assembling. 

3. Tbe class registers should be made up every night, and 
the summary, or general register, every week. 

4. Registers are the school records, and, if duly kept, 
contain information of great interest and value. 

(a) Of general interest, showing — 

o. The age at which children generally enter. 

p. The age at which they generally leave. 

y. The average age in each class. 

<5. The regularity of attendance or the contrary, leading to 
an inquiry in each case respecting the causes. 

c. The number of children attending school, as compared 
with the population. 

From a and jS, taken together, would be deduced the period 
generally available for the education of the children. 

fi would depend on the poverty of parents ; the demcmd 
for labour in the particular neighbourhood; inducements 
which may be held out to children to remain longer in school; 
the character of the occupation for which the children are 
eligible; and also to some extent the reputation of the 
school 

B would depend on the character of parents ; their apathy 
and indifference, or the reverse ; but mainly on the sort of 
school, whether good, bad, or indifferent. 

c would prove how far education was general; whether 
confined to a particular class ; whether valued. 
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(b) Of interest to the Managers specially, 

Eegisters correctly kept show the* facts above mentioned ; 
proving in some essential points how far the school is doing 
its work, and how far any want of success may fairly be 
attributed to the teacher, and how much may be ascribed to 
circumstances beyond his control. 

(c) Of interest to the Teacher specially. 

a. Registers show how far any want of progress in each 
child- is owing to irregular attendance; thus furnishing an 
answer to the complaints of parents who send their children 
irregularly. 

/3. Eegisters show the actual attendance of each child. If 
a child attends regularly, and does not make adequate progress, 
teachers looking at the registers should be led to consider 
the causes. 

y. Eegisters show the average stay, as well as age of each 
child. Teachers thus learn how short the school life of a 
child is, and how essential it is to make the best possible use 
of the time, by adapting their teaching to the age and probable 
stay of the children. 

I, Eegisters contain the statements upon which money is 
claimed by schools in receipt of annual payments from the 
Education Grant. The accuracy of the statements must of 
necessity depend on the care and honesty of the teacher who 
marks the attendance. 

€. In filling up returns taken from registers kept by others, 
teachers would do well to state that they are responsible only 
for such returns as refer to the time during which they have 
been in charge of the school. 

6. Periodical Alteration of Classes. — ^As the names of the 
cliildf en in the several classes must be entered in the regioters 
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every quarter, it is well to remove the children from one class 
to another only at the end of each quarter. 

It is a good plan during the last week of the quarter to 
arrange the several classes as the teacher expects to work 
them for the ensuing quarter, but not to alter the names in 
the registers. 

The last week of the quarter is thus made a week of proba- 
tion for those whom the teacher intends to remove from one 
class to another. The experience of the week will enable 
teachers to judge which children they can promote, and 
which must be left in their class for another quarter. 

It is well during that week not to mark the Dictation 
and Arithmetic registers^ as the results would not show the 
actual state of the class; or to exclude the results of the 
week in calculating the averages of mistakes in Dictation and 
Arithmetic. 

VII. Schoolrooms. 

1. The Plan, — The ground-plan of the schoolroom should 
be laid down in the first instance, in order that the essential 
requirements of a good working-room may be secured. The 
elevation should be made to suit the ground-plan. In 
numerous cases this order is reversed, and the inside is 
sacrificed to the outside. 

2. The Offices, — In studying the block-plan of the site, 
the position of the offices should first be considered. That 
position must depend upon the site, and no rules can be laid 
down which will apply to the vurying circumstances of each 
site. But it is well that offices should not open immediately 
upon the playground, or be exposed to the hottest sun. 

Water should be laid on, if possible, and means of flushing 
provided. It is well to carry a portion of the water from the 
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roofs of the main building through the drain of the offices. 
Self acting water-closets sometimes teork well, and in all 
cases there should be partition walls between each closet, 
and a door to each closet, with inside bolt. Moule's 
earth-closets alco deserve attention in fitting up offices. A 
common entrance to all the offices is not desirable. Separate 
access to the closets and urinals in boys* offices is very much 
to be preferred. In the offices of mixed schools special care 
is needed to secure entire separation between the offices of 
the boys and girls. 

3. Aspect, — It is of great importance to place the school- 
room in the best aspect which the site allows. It should, if 
possible, face the south, or south-east, as the extremes of 
heat and cold would thus be avoided. The front windows 
would then face the south ; the end windows would look 
east and west, and the desks would be placed along the north 
wall, in which there should be no windows. 

4. Length. — The length of the schoolroom will depend on 
the number of children to be accommodated. It is not well 
to have very large schoolrooms, because there is a limit to 
the number of children who can be satisfactorily placed in 
one room under one head teacher. When the number 
exceeds a hundred or a hundred and twenty, it would be 
very desirable that another room or rooms should be used. 
Four classes, in groups of desks twelve feet long, would 
require a room fifty-four in length — allowing forty-eight 
feet for the desks, and six feet for passages between the 
desks. If another class were needed, the length must be 
sixty-seven feet and a half. 

(See further under " Class Rooms," No. 10, page 18.) 
6. Breadth, — The least breadth which can be at all tolerable 
is eighteen feet, but twenty feet is much better, as there is 
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then sufficient room between the front of the desks and the 
opposite wall for the teacher to stand, and to place the black- 
board, easel, &c. in the right position, as well as to allow any 
one in the school to pass behind the teacher. In some very 
large schools the room is thirty feet wide, or wider ; and then 
a row of desks is placed along each wall. This arrangement is, 
on all accounts, to be avoided. The classes are opposite each 
other ; the teachers are close to each other ; and the numbers 
are greater than can be properly taught in one room. Venti- 
lation also becomes exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 

6. Height, — It is on all accounts desirable that the height 
of the walls to the wall-plate should be considerable. If the 
main walls are low, it is impossible to secure good light and 
ventilation. 

Schoolrooms are built with flat ceilings or with open roof. 
If built with a flat ceiling, the height of the main walls 
should be about sixteen feet. 

The advantages of a flat ceiling are, that the room is 
cooler in, summer and warmer in winter; that ventilation is 
more easy ; that the front windows can be larger, and carried 
near the wall-plate ; and that the window-sills may be placed 
six feet from the ground. (See Light, No. 7.) A ceiling is 
also cheaper than any kind of open roof. 

If schoolrooms are built with an open roof, the height 
from floor-line to wall-plate should be twelve feet, or at least 
eleven feet. 

7. Light. — A schoolroom is well lighted when there is 
sufficient light in every part of it, while it is not too strong 
in any part. In order to secure an equally diffused and 
pleasant light, the windows should be large (the sills being 
six feet from the ground), and fltted with sashes glazed with 
large panes of glass. Casements and lattice- windows should 
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be carefully avoided. Yentilation is always better with 
sash-windows, and far more easy. Small panes of glass, as 
in lattice-windows, break the light, and the constant crossing 
of the lines is very fatiguing to the eye. Casements are 
nearly always difficult to fasten, and are very liable to be 
blown out or injured in windy weather, and' also to let in 
rain. No kind of opaque glass should be used. 

Both upper and lower sashes should be made to open. 

A few large windows are preferable to many smaller 
openings. 

Skylights are sometimes unavoidable, but there are some 
difficulties connected with them which should be borne in 
mind. They undoubtedly supply a good light ; but if placed 
on the slope of the roof on the southern or western sides, 
they make the room very hot, if to the north or east they make 
it cold. It is also difficult to keep out the weather. Light 
from above is sometimes brought in by a covered lantern, 
having windows on its four sides and sashes to open ; but in 
this case it is also very difficult to keep out rain. Dormer 
windows are sometimes used with advantage, but they are 
expensive in construction, and it is difficult to keep out rain 
at the angles, and at the openings of the casements or sashes. 
In all cases sashes are preferable. 

In Upper Schools, — In schools for elder children the 
windows should be on one side, and in one or both of the 
end walls. One side, along which the desks are placed, 
should have no windows. If the window-sills are about six 
feet from the ground, the light will not fall on the eyes of 
the teachers, while the desks will be well lighted &om a level 
considerably above the children. 

In Infant Schools. — At one end of every In&nt School 
there will be a gallery, behind which a window should never 
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be placed. If the room be yeiy large, and it ia necemaiy to ".j 
have a gallery at eacb end, the windows should be on one 
side of the room only, one side being without windows. If 
one gallery be sufficient^ a window may be placed at tho 
opposite end. A gallery should be lighted by a window in 
a line with it, on the side of the roomw 

8. Gdowr, — The best colour for the walls of a schoolroom 
is a warm stone-colour. It is very important to make a 
schoolroom look cheerful, and to take care that the colour 
of the walls, curtains, blinds, and furniture is such as to give 
an effect of repose to the eye. The desks, book-closets, 
teacher's desk, and other furniture, as well as the inner 
doors, will look best if simply Tarnished, without being 
stained. The curtains between the desks should be green, 
and the blinds of the same colour. If there is a good 
supply of light from windows with large panes, and the 
room is kept clean, the general effect will be very cheerful. 
If there is an open roof, any timbers which are shown 
should be varnished, but not stained. An open roof with 
dark timbers makes the schoolroom dark. 

9. Ventilation and Warming, — It is essential for good 
Ventilation that there should be windows as near as possible 
to the top of the room, with sashes to open. 

It is also essential that there should be an open fireplace. 
This greatly assists yentilation at all times, and a fire is of 
Gourse a most powerful ventilating agent. 

If a current of fresh warm air can be brought into the 
room, ventilation will be greatly assisted. Thia is wel? 
secured by Pen fold's patent ventilating fireplaces (44, 
Marshall Street, Golden Square, W.). Fresh air enters by 
a grating outside, is warmed behind the fireplace, and 
passes into the schoolroom through valves which can be 
partially or wholly closed. 

o 
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Small openings in the gables covered with perforated zin<^ 
seem to be of little use. 

Openings high in the walls covered on the outside with 
gratings, and inside with slides, like the ventilators in rail- 
way carriages, will assist ventilation. 

Any hot-water apparatus is to be avoided : hot-water 
pipes only waim the air in the room, and contribute nothing 
towards the ventilation. In severe frost the water in the 
pipes will freeze, and the apparatus will be endangered as 
well as useless unless the fire is always kept up, which would 
entail both inconvenience and expense. 

Close stoves of all kmds are to be avoided for the same 
reason, and also because the air when exposed to a surface of 
heated iron is vitiated, and loses a portion of its power to 
sustain life.^ Nothing should be allowed to supersede the 
largo open fireplace. 

10. Class Booms, — Class-rooms are smaller schoolrooms 
in which two or more classes can be taught. They should 
be built on exactly the same plan as the main school- 
room, differing only in length. The length of the class- 
room should, as a general rule, be half that of the school- 
room. 

In schools for elder children the class-rooms are furnished 
either with desks or a gallery ; the former are preferable, 
because all the work of a class can then be'done in the class- 
room, as desks can be made available for division lessons.. 
If the class-room is fitted with a gallery only, it cannot be 
used for the whole work of the «chool. 

Class-rooms being only smaller schoolrooms, everything 



^ See Report of Bey. D. J. Stewart, in JReport qf CommiUee of Ccun- 
eU on, EBbtoation, for 1859-1860, pp. 126, 127. 
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'whicli relates to the warming, ventilating, fumisliing, ana 
arrangement of schoolrooms applies equally to them. 

In Infant Schools the class room should have a gallery, and 
may properly be kept, in general, for the instruction of the 
younger children. Some provision should be made for allow- 
ing the younger infants to go to sleep occasionally in comfort. 
Sometimes a mattress on the floor is provided, but the best 
arrangement is that of a frame on castors, containing three 
mattresses one above the other, like the berths of a ship- 
cabin. The frame may bo divided by partitions, so as to 
contain six, nine, or twelve infants, according to the size of 
the school 

Eeferring to !N'o. 4, it will be seen that the simplest and 
cheapest form of a schoolroom and class-room is an oblong, 
, or parallelogram, one end of which is cut off by an inner 
wall for the class-room. Suppose a parallelogram seventy- 
five feet by twenty to form the schoolroom and class-room, 
then the schoolroom might be fifty feet in length, and the 
remaining twenty-five feet would form the class-room. This 
foim is the cheapest in construction, because there is no 
break in the roof or walls. 

11. Adjoining Schoolrooms, — It sometimes happens that 
schoolrooms open into each other, so as to form one large 
room for holding meetings of various kinds, the rooms being, 
divided by some moveable partition, such as folding^doors, 
with or without curtains. 

This arrangement is very objectionable, so far as the school 
work is concerned : those in one room hear what is being 
done in the other, and the efficiency of the school work is 
sacrificed to the convenience of occasionally using the two 
ripoms as one. No partition is sufficient to make the rooms 
really separate, and to prevent what is going on in the one 

c2 
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room being more or less heard in the other. Adjoining 
schoolrooms can only be effectually separated from each 
other by a wall 

12. P&rclbes and Lobbies, — It is very desirable that every 
schoolroom should have a porch sufiGiciently large to contain 
ample accommodation for cloaks, bonnets, hats, &c. : or, 
better still, if there is a small porch for entrance only, with 
a lobby opening into it, in which the cloaks, bonnets, &c. 
are kept, and in which a lavatory is fitted up, with the closet 
for children's dinners and any other needful accessories. 
The objection to placing the cloaks, &c. in the entrance 
porch is, that the air which is tainted by them sometimes 
finds its way into the schoolroom. Basins should be pro- 
vided for washing, with towel, soap, and soap-box. If water 
can be laid on, Underhay's patent taps will be found useful 
in preventing waste of water, but care must be taken to 
ensure their being of the best quality. Unless some satis- 
factory provision is made for washing, it will be found im- 
possible to insist on cleanliness in school, and of course it 
will be impossible to form a habit of cleanliness. But it 
must also be remembered that great injury is done to school- 
books and furniture if used by dirty hands, and the saving 
in this way must be set off against the expense of providing 
the means of washing, l^or can girls be taught to do needle- 
work nicely unless their hands are perfectly clean. 

It is well also to provide in the porch, or lobby, a closet 
with lock and key, in which the dinners of children who live 
at a distance may bo kept ; and in another division of the 
same closet, or in a separate closet, may be kept the garments 
of those who pay a higher school fee, and whose parents, 
may object to their being placed indiscriminately with the 
others. 
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Porches should be well provided with mats. Open or 
chain mats will be found the best, if very strongly made. 

In Mixed Schools there should be two porches — one for 
the boys, and the other for the girls, with fittings as above. 

VIII. Apparatus and Furniture.^ 

1. DeslcB, — (a) Parallel desks are arranged in groups of 
three along the wall which has no windows in it, and there- 
fore facing the windows and fireplaces. Their length will 
depend on the size of the classes, and will vary from 7 feet 
6 inches to 12 feet^ the intermediate lengths being 9 feet, and 
10 feet 6 inches. These lengths are calculated on an allow- 
ance of 18 inches in length for each child; but when writing, 
a child requires at least 22 inches. 

(5) They should be graduated to the height of the children. 
The forms are often so high that the children's feet do not 
reach the floor ; when this is the case they cannot sit quiet, 
or do their work properly. 

A desk 2 feet 2 inches high, with a form 12 inches high, 
will suit the third and fourth classes of an Upper School In 
the first and second classes, the desks and forms may be two 
inches higher. But in these classes one of the lower desks 
and forms may with advantage be used for the shorter 
children. 

(c) It will be found much more convenient to have desks 

with flaps to let down, and moveable brackets. When the 

flap is let down, the children pass in and out of the desks 

easily, and there is no necessity for unseemly scrambling 

over the forms. In Girls' Schools the moveable flaps should 

be considered absolutely essential. 

^ Desks, black-boards, easels, picture-stands, and all other scbool- 
fnmitore, as used in tbe Hockerill Tiuining Institution, may be procured 
on application to Mr. Warner, Dell Lane, Hockorill, Bishop's Stortford. 
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(d) It is very convenient to have at the end of each form 
a small drawer for pens and pencils, and in each group one 
drawer for the copy-books and sponges of the class ; also a 
shelf under each desk for slates. (See "Drill," 13, page 7.) 

{e) Desks are sometimes placed close together, so that the 
teacher can only pass behind the back row. Sometimes 
they are placed so that there is a passage behind each desk. 
The latter plan is the better of the two : the children are not 
so close together, and therefore heat is not so much felt ; the 
teacher can pass behind each desk, and can therefore super- 
intend the Writing and Needlework much better. The teacher, 
however, should be in front of the class, except when engaged 
in these two subjects, or when correcting the back row of 
slates in Dictation. In this case the back desk will be placed 
3 feet 6 inches from the wall, the middle desk 3 feet from 
the back desk, and the front desk 3 feet from the middle 
one, reckoning the distance from the front of one desk to the 
front of the other. The front of the foremost desk will 
therefore be 9 feet 6 inches from the wall. 

Desks are often placed with advantage on a raised platform, 
which is divided into three stnges ; that for the front desk 
being 5 inches above the floor, the next 6 inches above that, 
and the one nearest the wall 6 inches above that. The widths 
of the several stages correspond to the measurements for the 
desks when placed on the floor of the school ; thus the stage 
•f the platform nearest the wall is 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 
the others are each 3 feet wide, the desks being placed at the 
edges of the stages in a line with the risers. The platform 
runs along the whole length of the schooL 

(/) Desks which are made to serve other purposes than 
the accommodation of the children are to be avoided. 

2. Curtains, — In hanging the curtains between the classes 
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it will bo well to fix in the wall, about six feet from tb« 
floor, a boss or plate, into which the rod on which the 
curtain runs may be screwed. The rod should project about 
four inches beyond the front of the desk, and should be sup- 
ported by a small chain from the wall-plate. 

The best material is green moreen. 

The rings should be strong, and large enough to allow the 
curtain to run easily along the rod. 

3. Blach-hoards and Easeh. — ^Each class should have its 
black-board and easel Black-boards of uniform thickness, 
if of sufficient size, are too heavy to be used conveniently. 
The best black-boai-ds are made of a thin panel with frame. 

Easels are generally too narrow towards the top, where 
breadth is needed for the support of the black-board, and 
the legs spread out at the ends, where the breadth is not 
wanted, and is inconvenient. They should be provided with 
A pointer, chalk-box, and rings for the pegs when not in use. 

Each black-board and easel should have a duster. 

4. Picture Stands, — Picture- stands are required for the 
frames containing the Holy Scripture prints. They are also 
used for showing any other illustrations, as in Natural 
History and other lessons. 

5. Slates. — Framed slates are much more convenient than 
unframed, and prevent noise. The slate-pencils should be 
the best ; they last much longer, as there is no occasion for 
frequent waste from breakage. 

6. Fens and Wipers. — The pens must be of good quality 
as well as the copy-books, if the children are to write well ; 
the sum saved hy buying inferior pens is so small as to be 
scarcely felt^ and the hindrance to the school work is serious. 
Each child should have a pen-wiper. The cost of pen- wipers 
is very small, as they are made of two small pieces of 
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xemnants of common cloth, stitched together in the middla 
The pens are preserved by being wiped at once, before being 
put away, and the children also learn habits of tidiness. 
Ink-stains on the desks are prevented, because the pens are 
placed on the wipers whenever they are laid down. 

7. Sponges. — ^Three sponges should be provided for each 
class, that one may be passed along each desk for cleaning 
slates. When there is no sponge drawer attached to the 
form, the sponges may be kept in a small box lined with 
zinc. They must of course be damp. 

The slates should all be cleaned by the monitors after 
morning and afternoon school, that they may be ready for use. 

No child should be allowed to clean a slate except with 
a sponge. 

8. Copy Books and Books Jot Dictation and Arithmetic, — 
Copy-books of foolscap size are the most convenient. The 
quality of the paper should be good, as children cannot be 
taught to write well on bad paper. 

The books used in the classes for Holy Scripture abstracts, 
and for Dictation and Arithmetic, should be without lines : 
each copy-book should be provided with a piece of blotting- 
paper of the same size as the book. "No child should be 
allowed to scribble upon it. 

Copy-books given out for home lessons should be without 
lines. 

9. Book Closets, and Map Closet, — Book-closets will be 
found the most convenient means of keeping the school 
books, pictures, &c. It is well to have two closets in a 
school of four classes, one opposite to the first and second 
classes, and the other to the third and fourth, each con- 
taining the books used in those classes. Such arrangements 
must depend on the size of the classes, but it is desirable to 
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bave the reading and other books as near as possible to the 
classes in which they are used. 

A Map-closet is needed for the maps which are not hung 
on the walls, and should be large enough to hold all the 
maps, which should be put away in the longer holidays. 

10. (a) Map-hooks, (6) Dusting-hrwh, (c) Picture-rods, 
(a) A stick with a hook at the end to take down and put 

up maps is • required. It is convenient sometimes to have 
it made in two pieces with a screw joint. The length must 
be determined by the height at whinb the maps are hung. 

(6) A similar stick bored at one and, so as to hold a small 
dusting-brush, will be found useful for dusting maps and 
pictures. It forms a very light "Turk's head." The end 
which is hollowed out to receive the brush should be bound 
with brass or iron hoop to strengthen it. 

(c) A light iron rod hung round the room with moveable 
iron hooks running upon it will be found the best plan for 
hanging maps and pictures. It can be fitted cheaply, and as 
the hooks are moveable, the arrangement of the maps and pic- 
tures can be altered at any time. It is often difficult to get a 
good holding for nails, and the walls are defaced by their use. 

11. Blifids, — Green blinds will be found the most pleasant 
for a schooL It is better to fit them up as curtain blinds 
than as roller blinds, which soon get out of order. In 
building a School, it would be desirable that the window 
lining should be just high enough to allow the blind,* when 
drawn up, to be quite above the window. This would save 
the blind from being exposed to the sun, and the light and 
air of the upper part of the window would not be taken 
away by the blind. 

In large west windows an outside blind is often necessary. 

12. Books, Pictures, Maps. — A list of books, pictures, 
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and maps which have been found useful, is placed in the 
Appendix, pp. 107-111. 

13. Infant Schools, — In addition to what has been said in 
VIL 7 and 10, there are some points to be noticed relating 
specially to Infant Schools. 

(a) Galleries. — Galleries for In&nt Schools should not be 
too large. A gaUery containing about sixty children ia 
peihaps the most convenient. The gallery should have risers 
of five inches, and on the edge of the riser should be a seat 
five inches high, on iron standards. Each stage of the plat- 
form should be twenty-one inches in depth, • except the 
highest, which should be thirty-one inches deep, and* at the 
back of it should be placed a seat ten inches high, running 
the whole length of the gallery. The gangway should be 
eighteen inches wide. 

(6) Desks and Forms, — Forms, or desks and forms, to 
seat the first and second classes should be placed along the 
side wall which has no windows in it. They need not inter- 
fere with the marching, as the children can march between 
the rows. The seats should be from ten to twelve inches 
high, and the desks two feet in height. Curtains between the 
groups may be usefully added. It is very desirable that 
there should be desks for the upper classes in Infant Schools. 

IX. Miscellaneous. 

1. Neatness of Schoolroom. — Care should be taken to 
keep everything belonging to the schoolroom as neat and 
clean as possible. The children who attend parochial 
schools cannot generally see thorough tidiness and order 
except in the schoolroom, nor c&n they learn elsewhere 
those habits of cleanliness, and care, and exactness, which 
will be so important to them in after life. 
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If the schoolroom and everything belonging to it are 
clean and neat, the children are insensibly learning to prefer 
what is clean and orderly to what is dirty and untidy. 

2. Care of School Furniture, — Pictures and maps should 
hang evenly, and be regularly dusted. The books should be 
neatly arranged in the book-closets, in places assigned to 
them. Their condition should be noticed, and the children 
should not be allowed to use them with dirty hands, or to 
turn down and crumple the leaves. 

The state of the desks should be noticed from time to 
time. The children should be taught not to spill ink on 
them, or on the floor. Any repairs of maps, pictures, or 
books, should be done at once. Teachers must remember 
that it is their duty, for the sake of teaching the children 
good habits, and also for the managers' sake, to see that 
everything is fairly used, and that nothing is spoiled from-^ 
want of care, or wasted. Children are learning a very im-. 
portant lesson, when they are taught to respect their school- 
room, and to take care of what belongs to others, though 
provided for their use. 

The school floor should be swept every day after school, 
and scrubbed carefully on Saturday from time to time, as 
occasion requires. In scrubbing the floor, care rhould be 
taken to change the water often, so as to use clean water, 
and to diy tlie boards as much as possible, so as not to leave 
water to soak in after cleaniiig. 

3. Children staying to Dinner, — It is. desirable that the 
children who stay to dinner should take it in an orderly 
manner. One of the desks may be covered with a ccvering 
of calico or linen, fastened with strings. A piece of sacking 
laid on the floor will catch crumbs, and prevent grease being 
tiroddon in. The dinners should be given out by a monitor, 
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and grace said by the teacher or pupil-teacher in charge. 
After dinner, grace should be said, and the cloths shaken 
outside, and put away. Care should be taken that the 
children take the meal properly, and that habits of propriety 
and good manners and enforced as far as possible. Every- 
thing needed for the dinner arrangements may be kept in a 
separate closet in the porch, as mentioned in YII. No. 12, 
page 20. 

4. Ink and Ink-tpells. — Ink should be of the best quality, 
and ink wells should be regularly filled and washed. They 
may 1;»e filled up once after each time of washing out. and 
when this supply is used they should be washed out belTore 
they are refilled. 

In addition to this, if the ink-wells are of glass, which is 
the best material, they should all be soaked for a night in 
a strong solution of soda and water twice or thrice in the 
year, so as to be perfectly cleansed. 

Writing cannot be good if the ink is thick and the ink- 
wells dirty. 

If bad pens are used with thick ink on copy-books made 
of thin paper, it is impossible that the children can be 
taught to write well. 

Teachers should make it a point of order with the children 
that they should not spill the ink on the floor, and with care 
there need be very few ink-stains. But in the event of ink 
being accidentally spilt, the following receipt for removing . 
ink-stains, taken from the report of H.M.'s Inspector of 
Schools, Kev. M. Mitchell {MiniUes of Committee of Council 
on EdvLcaiion for 1854-5, page 467) will be found useful : 
a pint and a half of water is substituted for a quart, as in the 
original receipt : — 

'^ Mix in a bottle with a pint and a half of hot water, \ oz. 
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of citric acid, ^ oz. of tartaric acid, and | oz. of oxalic acid.'' 
After the ink-stain is made, put it on before the floor is 
washed. 

The bottle should be labelled Poison^ and kept bj the 
teacher under lock and key. 

6. Inventoty of School Apparattu, — An exact inventory 
should be kept of all the school furniture, books, &c. Any 
additions made from time to time should bo entered ; e. g, 
when fresh reading-books are bought, the number of copies 
and the date should be inserted. 

Teachers entering on the charge of schools, and not finding 
an inventory, would do well to make one, and note the con- 
dition of the books, desks, &c. at the time they began their 
work in the school. 

6. Care of Officu, — Teachers should make it a point of 
discipline to see that the offices are properly used. It is of 
the greatest importance that propriety and decency should be 
observed. They should be kept clean and inspected daily, 
to see that they are in proper working order. When the 
discipline is not good, and the offices are not looked after, 
the drains and openings are often choked with stones and 
rubbish, dirt is allowed to accumulate, and proper habits of 
using the offices are impossible. 



B. DISCIPLmR 

I. What it is. 

1. Discipline is the moral power exercised by the teacher 
over the moral nature of the children, by which their 
character is moulded ; self-respect and a sense of respon- 
sibility springing out of that habit of exact and immediate 
obedience, which is the first duty of the child. 
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Discipline includes that subtle power of influence which, 
does not admit of definition, and is real just in proportion 
to the degree in which the Teacher can influence a child's 
motives for good, 

2. Discipline must be carefully distinguished from drill. 
There may be perfect drill — that is, an exact performance of 
certain mechanical movements — without discipline. 

Good discipline in a school will naturally include good 
drill, because it implies order, and order cannot be secured 
witliout yules. A good disciplinarian values drill, because it 
assists in forming those habits of exactness and immediate 
obedience which are so valuscble for their own sake. 

But discipline cannot exist unless there is a real sympathy 
between the teacher and the pupiL 

11. On what Discipline depends. 

1. Natural Disposition, — ^The power of exercising discipline 
depends, to a considerable extent, upon natural disposition. 
A genial temper, energy, and quiet flrmness, quickness of 
eye, with power of moral influence, are the chief essentials of < 
good discipline, and these of course are found in very different 
degrees in difl'erent persons. 

But as natural gifts are useless without earnestness of 
purpose, so that very earnestness often appears to supply 
the want of natural powers, by enabling persons to turn to 
the fullest account every gift which they do possess. Moral 
influence cannot exist without earnestness of purpose. 

2. Special Training. — Setting aside a few exceptional cases, 
the power of securing good discipline in a school depends 
upon the care taken to train persons for the special work of 
teaching. The object of training is not only to make teachcwt 
familiar with the organization and instruction of a school, 
but also to secure that earnestness of purpose which ensures 
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the fullest employment both of natural gifts and of acquired 
knowledge and skilL 

Teaching must be learnt like any other art, and it would 
be as reasonable to suppose that a person could be a skilled 
carpenter or mason without having learnt his trade, as to 
think that a teacher's work can be done without special 
preparation. 

III. Indications op Good Discipline. 
Good discipline will be seen — 

1. In the absence of noise. 

2. In the prompt and cheerful obedience of the children 
to all signals of command. 

3. In the quickness and quietness of the changes of lessons. 

4. In the smartness of the collective movements in drilling 
and marching. 

5. In the power of the teacher to secure exact obedience to 
all commands without apparent effort 

6. In the activity of the children in their work. 

7. In the honesty of the school, especially as it is proved 
by the absence of copying. 

8. In the manner, cheerfulness, and general bearing of the 
children. 

9. In the power of the pupil teachers to keep order in 
their classes. 



C. INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 

I. General Considerations. 

1. Shortness of School JJi/e. — It must always be borne in 
mind, that as the school life of the children of the poor k 
extremely short, it is important to turn every hour of it to 
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the best advantage. It follows, that technical skill is the 
more absolutely needed if any satisfactory results are to be 
produced, and that there should be a definite method of 
giving every lesson on the time-table, as vrell as exact drill, 
by which time may be economized as far as possible. 

2. Irutruction in all the Elementary Subjects in all the 
Clares, — In working a school, all the elementary subjects 
should be taught in all the classes, the instruction being 
adapted to the age and capacity of the children. Thus every 
class should not only have lessons in Eeading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic, but also in Dictation ; and should write abstracts 
of the lessons in Holy Scripture. Any neglect of the very 
young children will soon show itself throughout the classes, 
the first class being made out of the last. If the elementary 
subjects are not thoroughly taught in the lower classes, the 
standard of instruction in the upper classes will be low, 
and the work uneven. The first class in an Infant School 
should be instructed in all the elementary subjects, and may 
be taught to write very short abstracts of the lessons on Holy 
Scripture. 

3. Means of securing Good Instruction, — Instruction will 
depend — 

(a) On the methods. 

(b) On the skill with which they are carried out 

(c) On the distribution of the teaching power. 

, (d) On the selection of the standard of classification. 
{e) On the careful use of that standard. 
(/) On the time given to the several subjects. 
dg) On the adaptation of the instruction to the age and 
requirements of the children. 

4. Proofs of Good Instruction, — The instruction will be 
satisfactory so far as it fulfils the following conditions : — 
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(a) That it is sound as far as it goes. 
(6) That the Eeligious iustruction is systematic and prac- 
tical. 

(c) That the elementary subjects (Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Dictation) are taught so as to be really 
useful to the children, e.g, that in Arithmetic they are able 
to work out such questions as occur iu their daily dealings, 
and will be useful afterwards in trade or business of any kind. 

(d) That the children have not simply been instructed in 
a certain number of facts, but that their thought and obser- 
vation have been awakened, and their minds cultivated. 

5. Distinction between. Organization and Method. — In con- 
sidering the subject of instruction it is important to establish 
clearly the distinction between organization and method. 
The former is, to a great extent, mechanical ; the latter very 
slightly so. A person may be able to organize a school, but 
technical skill of a much higher and very different order is 
needed to use the methods by which children are instructed : 
such skill includes that thorough knowledge of the art of 
teaching as well as that moral power which is gained by* 
moral and intellectual training. 

IT. Standard op Instruction. 

The Standard of Instruction is the point which the instruc- 
tion has reached in the several classes. It will depend of 
course on the earnestness and ability of the teacher, but also 
on the regularity of the attendance, the age of the children, 
the time that the school has been established, and the 
character of the population. 

No comparison can fairly be made between two schools 
unless all these points are taken into consideration, because no 
two schools are working under exactly the same circumstances. 

D 
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III. On giving Lessons to Diyisions. 

In many schools it is necessary to give certain lessons to 
divisions ; that is, to two or three classes together. If there 
is a gallery, the children can he arranged there, or the 
curtains can be drawn hetween groups of desks^ and the 
children allowed to sit closer. 

To give a good lesson to a division is more difficult than to 
give the same lesson to a class. If a school is properly 
organized, a sensible difference will exist in the standard of 
each class. 

The teacher, therefore, has to speak on some given subject 
to a body of children with different degrees of knowledge 
and intelligence — ^has to work all equally, and to produce 
equal results with all. 

To do this effectually — 

1. The lesson must be given in language which all can 
understand. If any special difficulty occurs, a special ex- 
planation should be addressed to the least informed children ; 
and the children in the more advanced classes should be 
made to supply the information of which the others are in 
want In fact^ the lower class should be taught through the 
upper, whenever it can be done. 

2. Simultaneous answering should never be encouraged or 
allowed. A little reflection will show that no general simul- 
taneous answering is possible from children of unequal 
attainments. 

3. In using ellipses, teachers should be careful to frame 
questions which do not suggest their own answer. The 
reply of a child in an advanced class should require a sen- 
tence or part of a sentence. Elliptic questioning, which is 
answered by one word from a child, is seldom worth much. 
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because ilie answer has probably cost the child no mental 
effort. 

4. The mode of questioning should be changed sometimes, 
in order to relieve the children. A continuous flow of 
questions which can be answered by one or more words is 
to be avoided, and the style of questioning should be changed 
entirely, and explanations of passages, phrases, or special 
circumstances according to the subject of the lesson should 
be got from the children, and then the ellipse should be used 
again as a change. 

5. In the final examination, care should be taken that 
questions of different degrees of difficulty are put to the 
different classes in the division. It is very necessary to put 
the same question in a totally different form, with totally 
different illustrations, and totally different words, to the 
different groups and classes in each division. 

If the teacher do not adapt every part of the lesson to 
the capacity of every child present, that lesson is so far a 
failure. 

IV. On giving Lessons in Holy Scripture. 

1. General Hints, 

(a) The teacher's manner and voice should show that he 
is engaged in a serious work, the character and importance 
of which distinguish it from other occupation. 

(6) The principal teachers and the elder pupil-teachers 
should give the lessons. 

(c) The lessons should be the first work of the morning, 
directly after prayers, in one or more of the divisions of the 
school It must depend upon the number of the teachers 
and the age of the pupil-teachers, how far the lessons in 

d2 
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Holy Scripture can be given simultaneously in the several 
divisions of the school. 

(d) Care sboulil be taken that the Bibles themselves are 
treated with revtrence. They should have a separate place 
in the book-closet, that they may not be mixed with other 
books, and tliey should not be used when much soiled or torn. 

(e) Spelling the words should not be allowed. 

(/) Bad readers should listen to those who can read with 
tolerable fluency. 

(g) In using the black-board, the teacher should not ask 
children to spell words, or allow the chance of wrong answers 
as to what the words on the black-board are. 

(h) Maps should be used when necessary, and teachers 
should be prepared to illustrate their lessons occasionally by 
outline maps drawn at the time on the black-board, or 
previously prepared, if necessary. 

(i) Tlie best Holy Scripture prints should be provided foi 
the use of the school.^ 

(j) Illustrations of the manners and customs of the East 
will be found usefuL 

2. Tlie Instruction. 

(a) The plan for giving lessons in Holy Scripture will be 
found under V. 1, page 47. 

(5) In order to secure an accurate knowledge of Holy 
Scripture within a defined range, a list of lessons on the Old 
and New Testament has been given. Teachers must exercise 
their own discretion in using this list. It may be necessary, 
on the one hand, to add to it from time to time as occasion 
may require, taking care that the accuracy and thoroughness 
of the teaching are not diminished by the wider range. On 

^ A list of books, pictures, and maps which will be found uspful« 
will be found in the Appendix. 
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the other hand, in schools recently established it may be well 
to omit some of the lessons at first. 

(c) Teachers will find it useful to prepare lessons in which 
a consecutive account is given of the lives of remarkable 
persons mentioned in the Bible, thus placing together in a 
connected form events which have been mentioned in the 
course of the instruction, but separated by other events in 
the narrative from each other. 

The lives of the following persons may be mentioned as 
examples : — Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, Moses, Joshua, 
Saul, David, Elijah, Elisha ; St. John the Baptist, St. Peter, 
St. John the Apostle. Separate lessons may also be usefully 
given on the history of the Ark and of the Temple. 

(d) With respect to the language employed in giving 
lessons to younger children and infants, teachers should 
remember the distinction between simple language which the 
children can understand, and expressions which are not only 
childish, but wanting in reverence. And with regard to the 
language used in giving every lesson on Holy Scripture, 
teachers cannot be too careful in their choice of words, nor 
should they ever be tempted, in the endeavour to make 
their lesson intelligible, to use language inconsistent with 
the fullest reverence for the Word of God. 

(e) The practical application, 

a. The difficulty of making lessons on Holy Scripture 
really practical, is very great. Children are apt to look upon 
them as other lessons ; something to be merely learned, but 
not connected with daily duties. 

/3. The effect of a practical application depends principally 
on the example and character of the teacher. No such 
application can be made successfully except by those who 
feel what they say, and are known to act upon it 
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y. Eeference should be made to such practical points as 
the subject naturally suggests, with point and brevity, avoid- 
ing anything in the shape of an address. 

8. Practical application will, have its full force only when 
the children feel that the teacher is interested in them indi- 
vidually, and knows their individual character. To secure 
such interest, it is needful that teachers should speak to the 
children singly &om time to time, as far as they can ; that 
faults should be occasionally mentioned in private ; and that 
their habits of private prayer and of reading the Bible should 
be ascertained. 

Holy Scripture lessons given by teachers having such 
sympathy with their children always have peculiar life and 
force. 

£. Daily duties and childish faults should be brought, as 
occasion offers, under the heads of the several commandments, 
e.g. quarrelling, anger, envy, under the sixth commandment ; 
copying and pilfering under the eighth ; falsehood under the 
ninth ; grumbling under the tenth. This must be done very 
briefly and forcibly. 

f . Reference should be made, whenever opportunity offers, 
to the example of our Blessed Lord. The obedience of His 
childhood should be set forth as a pattern, and His infancy 
and early life should be made as real as possible. 

ly. Virtues and vices should be connected with examples, 
and put in a strong light. They should not, as a rule, be 
spoken of in the abstract. 

Thus, love may be connected with St. John ; affection to 
parents with Joseph and Euth ; forgiveness of injuries with 
Joseph; falsehood with Gehazi and Ananias; disobedience 
with Hophni and Phinehas ; covetoasness with Achan ; free 
confession of sin with David. 
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0. Hymns may be introduced occasioually in illustration of 
the lessons. Most children are fond of hymns, and religious 
poetry has always been found a powerful means of kindling 
and refreshing devotional feeling. 

(/) The reading of Holy Scripture hy the ddhlren. 

The lessons given will determine the portion of Holy 
Scripture to be read by the class, and in every lesson on 
Holy Scripture the reading of the Bible should be limited to 
the subject of the lesson. 

But it is desirable that longer portions of the Bible should 
be read by the children, in order that they may become 
familiar with the text of Holy Scripture, and be able to read 
it fluently and intelligently. Such reading of the Bible may 
occasionally take the place of the usual reading lessons. 

Teachers would generally choose, in the flrst instance, some 
portion of the four (jospels, or of the Acts of the Apostles. 

But when the Old Testament is read, the following selection 
of chapters may be found useful. 

Genesis i.; iL; iii; iv. 3 — 15; v. 24; vi. 5; ix. 18; xi. 1 — 9; 
xii 1 — 9 ; xiiL — xv. ; xviii. ; xix. 12 — 29 ; xxl 9 — 34 ; 
xxii. 1 — 19; xxiiL; xxiv.; xxv. 29 — 34; xxvii. — xxix. 20; 
xxxii.; xxxiii.; xxxvii; xxxix. 21 to the end of the book. 

ExodiLS ii. ; iiL; iv. 1 — 23; v.; vi. 1 — 13; viL — xii; 
xiiL 17 — 22 ; xiv. — xix. ; xx. 1 — 21 ; xxxiL 1—24 ; 
xxxiv. 1 — 9. 

Numbers xi. — xiv.; xvi.; xvii. ; xx.; xxL — xxiv.; xxxii. 
1—33. 

Deuteronomy xxxi. ; xxxiv. 

Joshua i. — iv.; vi. — x. ; xx.; xxii. — xxiv. 

Judges ii.; iv.; vi. — viii.; xi.4 — 33; xiii.; xv.3 — 20; xvi. 

1 Samuel L 9 — 28 ; iii. ; iv. 1 — 18 ; vi — x. ; xii ; xv. — 
xvii.; xxxi 
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2 Samuel vi. 1 — 19; vii.; ix.; xii. 1 — 10; xy.; xviL; 
xix.; xxiv. 

1 Kin^s iii. 5 — 15 ; v. ; x. ; xii. ; xiii. ; xviL — xix. ; 
xxL 1 — 19 ; xxiL 

2 Kings i. — vi. 23; xviiL — xx.; xxv. 1 — 17. 
Daniel iii.; vi. 

Jondlh i.; iii ; iv. 



3. List of Lessons in Holy Scripture?- 

The following List of Lessons is that which has been found 
suitable to the upper division of a Boys', Girls', or Mixed 
School. 

The lessons given to the lower division are those which 
are marked with an asterisk. 

Where the lessons are bracketed, it is meant that two or 
more lessons given separately in the upper division are given 
as one lesson in the lower division. 

A separate list for Infant Schools is added. 



THE OLD 

* The Creation ; the First 

and Second Day. 

* The work of the Third, 

Fourth, and Fifth Days. 

* The work of the Sixth 

Day ; and the Sabbath. 

* The Fall. 

The Murder of Abel. 
^ r The Building of the Ark. 
1 The Flood. 



TESTAMENT. 

* The Sacrifice of Noah, and 
the Covenant. 

* The Tower of Babel. 
/ The Call of Abraham. 

* < The Separation of Abra- 
l ham and Lot. 
' Abraham entertaining 

the three Angels. 
The Destruction of So- 
dom and Gomorrah. 



^ With respect to these lists, see 2 ((), p. 86. 
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Hagar and IshmaeL 
The Offering up of Isaac. 
Isaac blessing Jacob. 
Jacob's Vision. 
The Meeting of Esau and 

Jacob. 
Joseph hated and sold. 
Joseph in Prison. 
Joseph made Governor of 

Egypt. 
Joseph's Brethren, the 

First Visit. 
Joseph made known to 

his Brethren. 



j The Israelites settling in 
[ Goshen. 
The Birlh of Moses. 
The Burnini? Bush. 
( The First Plague. 
The Second, Third and 

Fourth Plagues. 
The Fifth, Sixth and 

S3venth Plagues. 
The Eighth and Ninth 

Plagues. 
The Institution of the 

Passover, and the Tenth 

Plague. 
The Passage of the Eed 

Sea. 
Marah and Elim. 
The Giving of the Manna. 



* Eephidim. 

r The Giving of the Law. 
*'l The Worshipping of the 
i Golden Calf. 
The Building of the Tab- 
ernacle, and its Vessels. 
The Appointment of the 

Seventy Elders. 
Miriam's Leprosy. 

* The Sending of the 

Twelve Spies. 
The Eebellion of Koran, 

Dathan, and Abiram. 
The Budding of Aaron's 

Rod. 
Striking the Eock. 
The Death of Aaron. 

* The Plague of Fiery Ser- 

pents. 
Tlie History of Balaam. 

* The Death of Moses. 

* The two Spies sent to 

see Jericho. 

The Passage of the Jor- 
dan. 

The Taking of Jericho. 
'The Defeat before Ai. 
Achan's Sin and Pun- 
ishment. 

The Taking of Ai 

The League with the 
Gibeonites. 



•{ 
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The Alliance of the Five 

Elings, and the Battle 

of Beth-horon. 
The Death of Joshua. 
The Judges ; OthnieL 
Deborah and Barak. 
Gideon. 
Samson's Oppressions of 

the Philistines. 
Samson's Imprisonment 

and Death. 
The History of Ruth. 
The Birth of Samuel. 
The Call of SamueL 
The Battle of Ebenezer. 
The Capture of the Ark. 
The Anointing of Saul. 
His £rst Sin ; and the 

War with the Philis- 
tines. 
Saul sent to destroy 

Amalek. 
The Anointing of David. 
David and Goliath. 
' The Persecution of David 

by Saul. 
David spares Saul's Life 

for the second time. 
Death of SauL 
David acknowledged as 

King in Hebron. 
The Rebellion of Absalom. 



David's Sin in numbering 

the People. 
The Anointingof Solomon. 
The Death of David. 
Solomon's Choice. 

* The Bmlding of the 

Temple. 
The Visit of the Queen 

of Sheba. 
The Division of the 

Kingdom. 
The Disobedient Prophet. 

* Ahab and Elijah; the 

Three Years' Famine. 
Elijah and the Prophets 
of Baal. 
* . The Translation of Elijah. 
The Prophecies and Mi- 
racles of ElijaL 

* Elisha mocked by the 

Children. 

* Elisha multiplying the 

Widow's Oil. 
The Raising of the Shu- 
nammite's Son. 

* The History of ITaaman. 

* The History of Gehazi. 
The Message of Isaiah to 

Hezekiah. 

The Reign of Josiah. 

The Captivity under Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 
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The History of Shadrach, 
Meshech, and Abed- 
nego. 

Daniel in the Lions' Den. 

The Eetum from the 
Captivity in Babylon, 



The Kebuilding of the 

Temple. 
Jonah's First Mission to 

Nineveh. 
Jonah's Second Mission 

to Nineveh. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



The Appearance of the 
Angel to Zacharias. 

The Birth and Circum- 
cision of St. John the 
Baptist. 

The Birth of our Blessed 
Lord. 

The Appearance of the 
Angels to the Shep- 
herds, and their Visit 
to Bethlehem. 

The Circumcision of our 
Blessed Lord, and His 
Presentation 'in the 
Temple. 

The Visit of the Wise 
Men from the East. 

The Murder of the Lino- 
cents. 

Our Blessed Lord in the 
Temple at twelve years 
of age. 



* 






The Preaching of St. John 
the Baptist. 

The Baptism of our Bless- 
ed Lord. 

The Marriage at Cana. 

The First Passover, and 
the Cleansing of the 
Temple. 

The Woman of Samaria. 

The Healing of the No- 
bleman's Son. 

The Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes. 

The Palsy Healed. 

The Miracle at the Pool 
of Bethesda. 

The Healing of the Cen- 
turion's Servant. 

The Eaising of the Son 
of the Widow at 
Nain. 

The Parable of the Sower. 
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The Parable of the Tares. 
The Parable of the Draw- 
Ket 

* The Calming of the 

Storm. 

* The Raising of the Daugh- 

ter of Jairus. 
The Death of SL John 
the Baptist 

* The Feeding of the Five 

Thousand. 

* Oar Blessed Lord "walk- 

ing on the Sea. 

* The Feeding of the Four 

Thousand. 

The Transfiguration. 

The Parable of the Un- 
merciful Servant. 

* The Healing of the Man 

bom Blind. 

* The Good Shepherd. 

* The Raising of Lazarus. 

* The Parable of the Good 

Samaritan. 

* The Parable of the Pro- 

digal Son.- 
The Parable of the Unjust 

Steward. 
The Parable of the Rich 

Man and Lazarus. 
The Healing of the Ten 

Lepers. 



* The Parable of the Pha- 

riseo and the Pub- 
lican. 

* Our Blessed Lord bless- 

ing the little Chil- 
dren. 
The Supper at Bethany. 
/ The Triumphal Entry of 
*J our Blessed Lord into 
V Jerusalem. 

* The Cleansing of the Tem- 

ple. 

* The Widow's Mite. 

The Parable of the Ten 
Virgins. 

The Betrayal of our 
Blessed Loixi foretold. 

The Consultation of the 
Chief Priests, and their 
Agreement with Judas. 

The Paschal Supper. 

The Institution of the Sa- 
crament of the Lord's 
Supper. 

The Betrayal. 

The Trial of our Blessed 
Lord. 

The Soldiers mocking our 
Blessed Lord. 

The Crucifixion. 

The Burial. 

The Resurrection. 
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The Ascension. 

The Descent of the Holy 

Ghost. 
The Healing of the Lame 

Man at the Beautiful 

Gate of the Temple. 
The History of Ananias 

and Sapphira. 






The Stoning of St. Ste- 
phen. 

The Ethiopian Eunuch. 

The Conversion of St. 
Paul. 

The History of Dorcas. 

Timothy being taught the 
Holy Scriptures. 




4. List of Lessons in Holy Scripture for an Infant School. 



OLD TESTA^fENT. 



The Creation. 

Adam and Eve driven out of 

Eden. 
The Sacrifice of Cain and Abel. 
The Murder of AbeL 
The Flood. 
Noah's Sacrifice. 
The Tower of Babel. 
The Call of Abraham. 
The Destruction of Sodom 

and Gomorrah. 
Abraham offering up Isaac. 
Isaac blessing Jacob. 
Jacob's Dream. 
The Meeting of Jacob and 

Esau. 
Joseph in the Pit. 
Joseph in Prison. 



First visit of Joseph's Brothers. 

Second Visit. 

The Birth of Moses. 

The Burning Bush. 

The Ten Plagues. 

The Passage of the Eed Sea. 

The Giving of the Manna. 

The Defeat of the Amalekites. 

The Brazen Serpent. 

The Death of Moses. 

The Taking of Jericho. 

The History of Euth. 

The Call of Samuel 

David anointed King. 

David and Goliath. 

The Death of Absalom. 

The Building of the Temple. 

Elijah at Zarephath. 
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Elyah taken to Heaven. I The History of Kaaman. 



ElishamockedbytheChildren. 
Elisha multiplying the 
Widow's Oa. 



The Falsehood of GehazL 
Daniel in the Lions' Den. 
The History of Jonah. 



NEW TESTAMENT. 



The Burthof our Blessed Lord. 

The Appearance to the Shep- 
herds. 

The Visit of the Wise Men. 

The Flight into Egypt 

Our Blessed Lord in the Tem- 
ple at twelve years old. 

The Preaching of St John 
the Baptist. 

The Baptism of our Blessed 
Lord. 

The Cleansing of the Temple. 

The Woman of Samaria. 

The Healing of the Sick of 
the Palsy. 

The Eaising of the Widow's 
Son. 

The Calming of the Storm. 

The Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. 

Our Blessed Lord walking 
on the Sea. 

The Healing of the Man bom 
Blind. 



The Good Shepherd. 

The Eaising of Lazarus. 

The Good Samaritan. 

The Prodigal Son. 

The Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican. 

Our Blessed Lord blessing 
little Children. 

The Triumphal Entry. 

The Widow's Mite. 

The Betrayal. 

Our Blessed Lord mocked by 
the Soldiers. 

The Crucifixion. 

The Eesurrection. 

The Ascension. 

Ananias and Sapphira. 

The Stoning of St Stephen. 

The Ethiopian Eunuch. 

The Conversion of St Paul. 

The History of Dorcas. 

The History of Timothy. 
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V. Outlines of Notess op Lessons. 

1. lessons in holy scripture.^ 

A. FOR ELDER CHILDREN. 

Length of Lesson — Half an Hour, 

Black-board, Picture (if any), and Map should be placed 
ready for use. The picture should not be turned towards the 
class till required for use. 

The lesson should be on a portion of Holy Scripture, 
previously prepared,^ containing a definite narrative, and 
following a prescribed order. It should be of such length 
as to admit of being fully completed within the allotted 
time. 

I. The Bibles should be placed at the ends of the desks by 
the monitor, who brings them from the book-closet, a sulH- 
cient number being placed at the end of each desk for the 
children in it, who are then standing in order. 

The Teacher then says "Pass''— ''Bibles," when the Bibles 
are carefully passed, one by one, and placed under the left 
arm, or on the desk in front of each child. 

The children then put their hands together, and a collect 
is said by the teacher. 

After the collect has been said, the teacher tells the chil- 
dren what chapter is to be read, and writes the chapter and 

1 On writing abstracts of lessons in Holy Scripture, see Appendix, 
p. 99. 
' The teaching notes may be drawn np under the following heads :-^ 
I. Introduction, II. drcwnstanees. III. Practical Lesson, 
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verse on the black board. The children having found the 
place are ready to begin reading. 

II. The class may read the portion of Holy Scripture which 
is chosen for the lesson, if the children can read well enough. 

Each child should read a sentence^ the teacher calling on 
the children to read, but not in the order in which they are 
placed in the class. TIu reading being finished^ the children 
should close Bibles, pass them, sit, and fold their arms. 

ILL Introduction, — As an introduction, in order that each 
lesson may form one of a series, the teacher should question 
the children on the previous lesson, and connect it with the 
lesson about to be given. 

IV. Circumstances. — The teacher should then bring before 
the children the circumstances of the present lesson by 
making a running paitiphrase of the whole ; in doing this he 
should allow the children to iill up the ellipses, individually, 
and should keep up the attention and excite the observation 
and thought of the children by questioning them frequently 
on what he is saying, getting from the children any know- 
ledge of the subject which they may have previously gained, 
and varying the form of his questions as much as possible. 

'So simultaneous answering should be allowed. 

The teacher should point out on the map any places which 
he may name, and write down on the black-board the prin- 
cipal places and persons mentioned in the lesson. 

V. Practical Lesson. — From the subject a lesson should 
be drawn (a) of faith, if to an upper class ; (6) of duty, to 
every class. 

VL The teacher should show picture (if any), explain it 
fully, and question upon it. 

VIL Brief recapitulation, by quick individual questioning, 
in which ellipses may well be used. Virtue and vice should 
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be strongly contrasted, that tbe practical conclusions may rest 
on the children's minds. 

NiiU. — All that has been written on the black-board should 
be rubbed out before this, final examination, or the time will 
be wasted. 

B. FOE TOUMGEX CHILDREN AND INTANTS. 

Lessons to the younger children of an Upper School, unable 
to read with facility, and lessons to Infants, should be given 
on the same general plan. 

Lessons to the lower division of an Upper School, and to 
the elder infants in an Infant School, should not exceed 
twenty-five minutes. Lessons to the youngest infants should 
not exceed fifteen or twenty minutes. The children will sit 
during these lessons. 

I. Introduction. — The teacher should examine the children 
quickly and briefly on the former lesson. 

II. The picture should then be set before the children. 

III. The teacher should point out carefully and distinctly 
all the details of the picture. 

IV. Circumstances, — Having thus made the children notice 
the several details of the picture, the teacher should tell the 
circumstances of the lesson to the children in suitable lan- 
guage, asking as many questions as possible, in order to keep 
up the attention of the class, and excite their thought and 
observation. He should refer to the picture from time to 
time. While giving this part of the lesson, the teacher 
may usefully allow the children to fill up a few easy 
ellipses. 

V. Practical Lesson. 

YI. Brief recapitulation^ by quick individual queBtioning 
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2. ARITHMETfO LESSONS. 

Black-board and easel out; hooksy pensy"^ and penwipers, or 
slates and pencils ready. Class in order, 

A. WHEN ALL THE CHILDREN IN THE CLASS WOBK THE 

SAME SUM. 

L In the simple rales, e,g. j^umcration, and the four 
simple and compound rules. 

1. Teacher gives out a number distinctly, but only once : 
e,g, write down 70,^ each child writes down the number, 
reverses slate, or lets book or paper lie on the desk, puts 
down pen or pencil, and folds arms. Teacher writes down 
number on black-board ; children show books or slates,^ that 

^ No Arithmetic book, or card, should be used in giving these lessons. 
' It is very desirable that children should work their sums entirely 
on paper as soon as possible. 

' In dictating numbers, avoid whole numbers, and do not give out a 
high number in the first instance. Such a number as 2,967,432 can 
be written by remembering the order in which the figures are named, 
without any knowledge of Notation. Such sums as the following 
should often be dictated ; they may easily be given as Compound Addi- 
tion sums, by treating the numbers as pounds, and adding shillings, 
pence, and farthings : — 70 

10,801 

810 

90,000 

11 

2,001,082 

, 1,001 

8,000,002 

18 

21,010,020 

Children should be taught always to place the units close to the right- 
hand side of the slate or paper, that there may be room for the higher 
numbers towards the left hand. 

* When the teacher says "Show** the child puts his right hand 
on the upper part of the copy-book or slate^ and the left hand ou 
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the teacher may know how many have put down the number 
correctly. When the books or slates have been looked at 
the teacher says " As you were," when the children put down 
books or slates on the desks, correct that line^ if needful^ 
and then put down pens or pencils. 

This is to be done with every line of a sum, e.g. of an 
Addition sum ; in other rules, till the parts ot the sum to 
be worked have been dictated step by step. Before dictating 
each number teacher says, " Prepare" when the children 
take up pens or pencils, and the number is given out. The 
sum having been thus written down, the children proceed 
to work it. 

2. While the children are working the sum, the teacher 
watches very carefully. Copying must always be stopped at 
once, and treated as a fault of the gravest character ; let it 
be clearly understood by the children that copying is an act 
of dishonesty, and let teachers remember that it is fatal to all 
real progress. 

3. Each child covers the sum, when worked, with the 
blottiug-paper, puts pen on the penwiper, and folds arms. 
If the sum be worked on a slate, the child reverses the slate, 
puts pencil down, and folds arms. 

4. All having finished^ the teacher works the sum on 
black-board through the class, getting answers generally from 
the least forward, and correcting answers by the quicker 
children. 

He will of course immediately detect any attempt to 

the lower. At the word "hooks," or "slates," he lifts the book or 
slate from the desk, and turns it towards the teacher, who can thus 
see the^ result of each child's work at a glance. The books or slates 
should be kept in the same line throughout the class when they are. 
shown. 

e2 
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turn the slate, or look at the book, in order to correct a 
mistake. 

5. The sum having been worked on the black-board, 
children show books or slates ; those who have worked the 
sum rightly hold up the right hand.^ 

B. WHEN A CLASS IS WORKED IN OBOUPS. 

In the first class, and generally in the other classes of a 
school, it 23 necessary to work Arithmetic in groups, in 
consequence of the varying proficiency of the scholars. 

The success of working in groups will depend upon the 
accuracy with which the groups are classified, the ability of 
the teacher to work rapidly on the black-board, and his 
quickness of eye. 

All previous directions should be observed, those points 
only being here noticed which are peculiar to a lesson given 
to groups. 

L The teacher should dictate a sum to one of the groups 
{e,g. Group I.) as directed in the former lesson. The first 
sum given out should be a short one, which the group can 
finish by the time that the sum has been given out to the 
other group or groups. 

II. The teacher should then give out sum in similar maimer 
to Group II., and then to Group III., should the class require 
such classification. 

III. The teacher should then work the sum on black-board 
with the group to which the first sum was dictated. The 
children show books, or slates, when the sum is finished on 
black-board, and the teacher gives out another sum. 

1 About three minutes before the end of the lesson, the teacher 
should enter in the Arithmetic Register the number of sums worked 
correctly by each child. See Appendix, No. IX. 
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IV. The teacher will proceed with the other group or groups 
in the same way.^ 

0. NUMEKATIOy (iNFANTS). 

Black-hoard and easd ready. 

I. Having previously taught the jiames of the figures, let 
the children thoroughly understand that one figure by itself is 
an unit. 

II. That the figure to the left of units is tens ; the teacher 
should write on black-board examples of units and tens 
which the children should read from black-board, making 
also units and tens on black-board themselves. 

III. Hundreds should be taught as the figure to the left of 
the tens. 

IV. The process should be repeated up to hundreds of 
thousands and millions. 

V. Various examples should be given on black-board, to 
show them how to read units, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens 
of thousands, &c 

D. SIMPLE ADDITION (iNFANTS). 

Black-hoard and easel oiU. — Slates, pencils, and sponges passed. 

I. Teacher should give out number, children should write 
it, and turn slates. Teacher writes it on black-board, the 
children show slates. The teacher should say whether right 

* When a new rule is to be taught in one of the groups, it is clear 
that the whole attention of the teacher must be devoted to that group 
during the lesson. A new rule will be best taucht to a less advanced 
group through the more advanced group; e.g. through Group I. to 
Group 11. But if it be necessary to teach a new rule to Group I., that 
group must be taught separately, and the other group or groups must 
be engaged in some silent work, such as writing out Tables. 
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or wrong ; and also " as you were " after each number looked 
at ; — correct from black-board. 

« 

II. Four, five, or more lines should be given out in the 
same way. 

III. Children should add by themselves, and turn 
slates. 

IV. The children should work it on black-board with 
teacher, and show slates. The number of children who have 
worked the sum correctly should be noted. 

N.B. — No two following lines should contain the same 
number of figures ; and as many cyphers as possible should 
be introduced, c. g. — ^ 

1,700 

15 

2,804 

10 

26,008 

800,021 

2,703,001 



3. DICTATION LESSON. 

Black-hoard and easel out — Paper, ^ pens, and penmpers, or 

slates and pencils ready. 

TeacJier to observe carefully, as in every otJier lesson, that 
each child is in his proper place. — Length of lesson, Ivalf-an- 
hour, 

I. Give out the words slowly, but once only. The 
standard of the class must determine the number of words 
to be read at a time. 

II. As you read, watch each child very carefully, so as to 
detect copying, or a disposition to copy, at once. 

^ Children should write Dictation, on paper as soon at possible. 
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III. Make copying a yery grave fault 

lY. If a child copy, stop tliat child at once, and keep him 
in. for additional work after school. In this, or at least 
some effectual way, mark your sense of the gravity of the 
fault 

V. Occupy a quarter of an hour in this way. 

In a large class this may he too long a time; each teacher 
mtist decide, at his own discretion, whether ten, twelve, or fifteen 
minutes shall be thtts employed. In any case the lesson should 
he completed, 

VI. " Stop writing ; " " pens down ; " " blotting paper ; " 
"/oW arww." Correct hooks or slates. Make a mark 
through every mistake. "Write the numher of mistakes in 
large legihle characters across the exercise. 

N.B. When a teacher is examining, the class is out of his 
eye ; he must therefore guard against fraud. If the slates 
are not turned over, children correct from each other hefore 
the teacher reaches them. If he underlines mistakes, the 
children can correct the words, and dispute the mark after- 
wards. For the same reason, it is better to begin correcting 
hack row of slates; children then have hefore them only 
uncorrected work. 

VII. Count every word wrongly spelt a mistake, even if 
the same error be repeated ; and count each word omitted 

a mistake. Farts of sentences omitted and genedral inaccu- \ 

racy, should be called /at'Zurd.^ 

^ The teacher should stand behind the back row while correcting 
the books or slates of that row ; ho should then come in front of the 
class, and correct the books or slates of the second and first rows from ' 

the front ' 
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YIIL The teacher being in front, will enter the results of 
the lesson in the Dictation Eegister. 

IX. Write on black-board with correct spelling all words 
wrongly spelt by the children. Make them copy and learn 
those words. See by individual oral examination whether 
the children know those words, taking care that they do not 
look on black-board when repeating them. 

X. Any child who has done this may write the days of 
the week, or the months, or whatever may seem the best 
exercise of memory ; or parse a short sent-ence. 

XI. At least four lessons in Dictation of half-an-hour each 
should be given in a week.^ 

^ A specimen of the book used for marking errors in Dictation 
will be found in Appendix, No. VIII. 

* It is very desirable that the Reading Books in common nse should 
not be employed in Dictation lessons, because the children are well 
acquainted with the words, and also because the books do not contain 
many of the words in common use. Single copies of books, adapted 
to the several classes, may be kept for Dictation lessons. For the 
elder children books on different subjects should be chosen, so thai a 
greater variety of simple words may be brought before the children. 
For instance, not only narratives and dialogues, but books containing 
words commonly employed in household economy, in needlework, or 
in business and trade, would be usefoL 

The expense of providing books would be small, as single copies 
only would be required. 

But teachers will do well to remember that Dictation is best taught 
by depending mainly upon short pieces written for the purpose, con- 
taining words in common use which children ought to know well. 
They should know how to spell easily the words likely to occur in a 
cook's account book, in a washing bill, a laundry book, or in a groom's, 
footman's, or gardener's account, and they should be familiar with the 
words used in the several trades. Such pieces may be composed to 
any extent, and a book may be kept for each class in which suitable 
pieces, whether original or selected, may be entered. Poetry should 
be dictated occasionally. Some specimens of such pieces will bo found 
in the Appendix, p. 103. 
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XIL It is a good plan to repeat Dictation lessons occa- 
sionally, and compare the number of mistakes made when the 
lesson is repeated with the number made when the lesson 
was first given, e.g. three months before. 

XIII. Test lessons should be marked after school. 

4. BEADINO. 

A. BEADINO (letters). 

< 

Infant School.^ 
Letter-card on standi and small slate ready. 

I. Give name of one letter, children repeat it, give another 
in the same way, repeat hoth, children poiot to each by name. 

II. Print on slate, compare with card. 

III. Name another, print it, compare with C4ird, repeat all 
three, 

IV. Treat each letter in same way, taking care not to give 
too many in one lesson ; and avoiding the regular order of 
the alphabet. 

The youngest children may have the letters spread on a 
board, and pick them up one by one to compare with the 
card. 

It is not desirable to spend much time in teaching the 
alphabet : the above lesson is inteuded for very young chil- 
dren ; but children who are not quite so young can learn 
short words as easily as they can the name and shape of a 
letter. For similar reasons it is not well to weary the children 
by making them spell words very frequently. There are few 
words whose sound is suggested infallibly by the order in 
which the letters composing them occur. 

^ These lessons are all given to the children as they stand in parallel 
rows, even when they are not in the desks. 
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B. RBABING (BOOEs). 

Books passed, — Page found. — Teaclier sliows the page, 
and the children do the same, 

L Children point to each word, and repeat it simulta- 
neously, after teacher, through two or three sentences ; they 
then read same sentences without teacher 

II. Eead two or three more sentences in same way, then 
read all they have read individvally, 

III. Proceed thus throughout the lesson, sometimes asking 
for next word; telling meaning of any word; or allowing 
one of he«t readers to read a sentence first 

IV. Eead whole lesson simultaneously. 

C. BEADINQ LESSON TO A JUNIOR CLASS. > 

I. Before the books are opened, let the children spell 
words chosen by the teacher out of the lesson about to be 
read, individually, and sometimes simultaneously, but not 
therefore loudly. The more difficult words may be usefully 
written on black-board as soon as spelt. They should 
afterwards be rubbed out, and the children asked to spell 
them again. 

II. Let the teacher first read a portion of a sentence to 
the class, and then let the children read the same portion 
simultaneously. 

This requires great care on the part of the teacher, and 
entire command of the class. Simultaneous reading should 
be in a speaking tone, not loud, and should include perfect 

^ When Teachers have the opportunity of choosing books for Read- 
ing Lessons, they should avoid those which are fdll of mere facts, and 
should choose such narratives, if possible, as are mentioned in the 
book list, Appendix, pp. 110, 111. 
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unison of voice and word. Unless these requirements are 
secured, the attempt will he a failure. The teacher should 
never read in a monotone, or by jerks. ' 

Teacher then reads same sentence himself; calls on two or 
three to read it individually, with exact attention to intona- 
tion and expression. Sometimes he should call on the 
children first, individually, and read it himself afterwards. 

III. The same plan should he pursued with each sentence. 
When several sen trices have heen read and thoroughly 
mastered, the whole may be read together simultaneously. 
The teacher must watch the children closely, as many will 
say the words, without looking at the book ; he need not 
look at his own book at all. 

Teachers mu^ bear in mind that in giving a Heading 
lesson their eye. should be on the class, and not on their 
own book ; an occasional glance at the book must suffice. 

rV. The object in a Junior Class being to secure mechanical 
facility in reading, the teacher will only question occasionally 
as to the meaning, to keep up attention.^ 

D. MODE OF OIVINO A LESSON TO AN ADVANCED CLASS 

IN BEADING. 

I. Spell the difficult words in the lesson, simultaneously, 
and then individually. They may usefully be written on the 
black-board as fast as they are spelt. 

Explain any difficult words that will occur. 

II. Head simultaneously, and then also individually. Let 

^ Teachers shotdd try to give fresh Reading lessons daily. If they 
are obliged, from want of books, to repeat the same lesson constantly, 
tlleir labour is, to a great extent, lost. Young children commit their 
lessons to memory when they are frequently repeated ; and older 
children, if they cannot repeat what is read, know the whole story, 
and are wearied by reading it again and again. 
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the teacher himself sometimes read, for the purpose of giving 
an example. 

ExPLANATORT PORTION. — ^I. Make running paraphrase of 
the lesson, asking the children to fill up ellipses. 

II. Eequire the meaning of strange words and phrases. 

IIL Put questions on meaning of difficult passages, gram- 
matical or otherwise. Explain allusions, geographical, his- 
torical, &c. as they occur. 

Examination. — Close books, which are then passed by 
signal from the teacher to the ends of the desks. Question 
on what has been taught 

N.B. — The teacher must prepare such a lesson very 
carefully. 

5. GEOGRAPHY LESSONS.^ 

In all the following lessons it is presamed that two black-boards are 
used:— One (B.B. 2) being kept exclusively for the chalk map; the 
other (B.B. 1) being used for the names and various heads and divi- 
sions of the lessons. This bjack-board (1) should be next to the 
teacher. The map of the couutiy is not necessary, bat may sometimes 
be placed by the side for occasional reference. 

A. ELEMENTABr GEOORAFHT. 

I. Use of a map : to represent land and water. Explain 
north, south, east, and west. 

II. Parts of a map, eg, rivers, mountains, towns, &c. 

III. Divisions of land and water, e. g, continents, 
islands, peninsulas, oceans, seas, lakes, &c 

IV. The World. — Shape ; names of continents and oceans. 

V. Great Britain. — Position, boundaries, divisions. 

^ An asterisk is placed against those notes or parts of notes which 
ihould bo omitted when the children are young or backward. 
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YI. England. — ^Names and position of counties ; physical 
features. 
VII. Treat Europe as VL 

B. LESSON ON A BITEB. 

I. Source, — II. Gourde. — III. Mouth, 

On B.B. 2 have an outline, previously prepared, of the 
country through which the river flows. Begin by writing 
up on B.B. 1 the name of the river. 

I. Point out source; whether in lake, morass, spring, or 
several springs. Trace on B.B. 2. Write up the particulars 
in order on B.B. 1. (Examine on each head cu you proceed, 
having first rubbed out the information on B.B. 1.) 

II. Map the course; *(note whether parallel or at right 
angles to the mountain chain ; ) show if it cut^ mountains, or 
is always between them ; distinguish (a) navigable portion, 
(6) non-navigable portion; write up particulars, as before, 
on B.B. 1. 

III. Map the mouth ; explain peculiarities, if any, (e, g, 
delta or not); in case of large rivers falling into the sea, 
note the harbour capacity of mouth. 

IV. Mark the site of towns, left and right banks, on B.B. 
2 ; names on B.B. 1. 

V. Chief tributaries. 

* VI. Point out area of the whole basin. 
VIL Trade of towns as facilitated by rivers. 

0. LESSON ON A 8EAP0BT TOWN. 

The general outline of adjacent coast-line, and boundaries 
of county in which the town is situated, should be prepared 
as before, on B.B. 2 ; (B.B. 1 being kept for writing the 
names, and for the examination). 
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I. Map the position of the town. 

IL Kature of the port and harbour. 

(a) Physical. — Facilities afforded for trade, as supplying 
reason for the building of the town in that particular spot ; 
harbour, how formed, suited for what class of vessels ; what 
natural impediments have been overcome ; size ; safety as a 
harbour of refuge, &c. 

(6) Commercial, — Character of the port, according to its 
trade ; whether the trade of the neighbourhood supplies the 
port, or whether it is the port for inland towns ; exports and 
imports ; whether a station for steamers ; reason for different 
character of trade at different places; docks and dockyards.; 
ship-buHding ports. 

IIL Details of trade ; value of exports and imports. 

D. LESSON ON A COUNTRY. 

I. Physical part. 

1. The name, its *derivation,^&c. 

2. Position, boundaries, coast line (draw on BJE. 2). 

3. Capes, mountains, plains. 

4. Bays, rivers, lakes. 

5. Natural products. 

(a) Mineral. 
(6) Vegetable. 
(e) Animal. 

II. Political part. 

1. Population. 

2. Agriculture and manufactures of — 

(a) l^on-textile goods, e. g. hardware, earthen- 
ware, &c 

if) Textile, e.g,^ cotton, woollen, linen, silk. 
With towns where manufactures are carried 
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on. (Mark towns on B.B. 2). — (Notice 
/ here any facilities afforded by rivers, canals, 
and railways, for transport of goods from 
the several towns.) 
3. Exports and imports, if any, and their value. 
N.B. — This would include two or more lessons, ac- 
cording to the materials afforded by each county* The 
B.B. 1 would be used throughout, under each head, 
as in the other lessons. 

K LESSON ON A MOUNTAIN RANG£. 

I. Having prepared on B.B. 2 an outline of the country 

through which the chain passes, commence by 
drawing on B.B. 2 the beginning of the range; 
map its general course, marking down names 
of counties, &c, on B.B. 1. Examine under ecuh 
head, first udping out information on B.B. 1. 

II. Mark {a) culminating points in height. 

(6) Greatest width. 

* (c) Shew whether (6) and (a) do or do not coincide. 

* {d) Whether the culminating point is in the central 

line of direction (axis of range) or in parallel 
subordinate terrace. 
(«) Point out source of rivers ; *whether running 
parallel to chain for any distance, or at right 
angles. 

* (/) Chief passes in the mountains ; whether practi- 

cable for foot only, horse only, or wheels. 

III. Character and position of the range ; whether belong- 
ing in direction to the general direction of continental 
masses, or reverse ; whether one of the class situated 
on one side, or in the centre of plain. 
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lY. Minerals, if any, and on which side. 

y. Position near the sea, as affecting length of rivers on 

either side, *and climate of adjacent coantries. 
VL Eecapitulation. 

F. LRS80N ON AK OCEAN.* 

I. Shape. 

IL Seas : (a) Inland ; (&) Land-locked. 

III. Gulfs. 

TV. Islands : (a) Oceanic ; (6) ContinentaL 

V. River drainage. 

VI. Commerce. 

6. LESSONS ON ouammar. 

I. It is a question how far it is usually possible to teach 
Grammar with advantage, considering the time which ought 
to be devoted to Eeligious knowledge, and the elementary 
secular subjects, and bearing in mind the early age at which 
children generally leave school. 

IL Supposing that time can be secured for another subject 
when due provision has been made for the Eeligious instruc- 
tion, and for Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, it seems very 
desirable that Geography should be taught next in order, 
rather than Grammar. 

III. But if time can be found for Grammar, teachers will do 
well to consider what is the end which they propose to them- 
selves in teaching it. 

IV. The use of Grammar is to teach how a language should 
be correctly spoken and written. Lessons in Grammar, like 
all other lessons, intelligently given on suitable subjects, 
also assist in the general cultivation of the mind, and tend to 
strengthen habits of observation and precise thought. 

V. It is a question, however, how far Grammar can be 
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sufficiently taught to make it of mucli practical use to the 
childTen of our elementary schools in teaching them to speak 
and write correctly. It is also a question how far the amount 
of Grammar which can ho taught will be of much service as 
a discipline of the mind. 

VL Habits of speaking and writing correctly are probably 
formed in our elementary schools quite independently of the 
rules of Grammar. Children are best taught to write cor- 
rectly by making them write from memory at the earliest 
possible age what they have learned, and by careful correc- 
tion of what has been thus written. Children who have 
been thus taught to express their ideas in suitable language 
learn insensibly to write properly, and if care be taken as to 
the manner in which they answer in oral lessons, much may 
be done towards teaching them to speak correctly. 

VIL Considerable advance must be made in Grammar 
before it can really be useful as a discipline of the mind ; and 
therefore before teachers introduce Grammar in their time- 
table, they will do well to consider whether they can teach 
enough of it to make it useful, and whether the amount of 
time which can be devoted to it would not be better spent 
upon the more thorough teaching of some other subject. 

VIII. In saying this it is not intended in any way to ex- 
press a doubt of the advantage of teaching Grammar, but only 
to suggest that if taught at all it should be taught thoroughly. 
In schools where many of the children belong to a higher 
class, and stay longer at school, this subject should be taught. 

IX. Grammar is best taught by oral lessons. Such lessons 
need considerable skill in bringing together as many familiar 
illustrations as possible, so as to make real to the children 
what is abstract, and therefore very difficult for them to 
understand. 

JP 
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X. Separate lessons will be necessary on each of the 
parts of. speech (better understood, perhaps, at first as classes 
of words) ; — on Number, Gender, * Case ; Verbs, Active and 
Passive, Transitive and Intransitive. From these lessons 
children will leai^n the general relation in which the parts of 
speech stand to each other, as well as the functions which 
each discharges; e.g, that the adjective belongs to the noun; 
that the definite article points out a noun ; that a pronoun 
stands instead of a noun ; that the verb says what the 
noun does ; that in some verbs the action passes over to 
something else, and that in other verbs it does not pass 
over. 

XI. This being understood the transition to Syntax is 
easy. When once the children understand what the parts of 
speech are, they will soon learn how they are put together, 
and what is to be said of each in a given sentence.^ 

Frequent written exorcises in Grammar will be found 
necessary, and questions on Grammar should be occasionally 
asked in the Beading lessons. 

LESSONS ON THE PABT8 OF SPEECH. 

I. Introduction. — Get from the children, if possible by 
questioning, examples of the class of words of which you are 
going to speak : e.g. if the lesson is on a Noun, ask for the 
names of things which they see in the room, or saw on their 
way to school, or have at home, and write down these on the 

* In preparing lessons for the children, and also for the apprentices, 
teachers will find that they can use with advantage " An English 
Grammar for the use of Schools," and '* A Grammar for Beginners," 
both written by the Rev. G. Currey, and published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Examples of a method of parsing 
will be found at page 110 of the *' English Grammar." 
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black-hoard. If on the Adjective, ask further, what kind of 
bird, or carfc, or horse, or chair, or mat it was which they saw, 
and write the answers down on the black-board. If on the 
Verb, ask what the birds or men, whom they saw, were doinjr : 
if on the Adverb, ask how, and where, and when all these 
things were done, and write the answer down on the black- 
board. 

Sometimes the subject is best introduced by a sentence 
written on the black-board : eg, in the case of a lesson on 
the Pronoun ; " John went to James's hou'^e, and John found 
that James was out, but John told James's mother that John's 
father wished to see James." Sometime.^ as in the case of 
the Preposition, the teacher may place a pointer, or other 
article, in different positions, and then ask the children what 
he has done, writing down their answers on the black-board. 
Thus he may put a pointer under the desk, over the desk, 
on the desk, in the desk, near the desk, and so on. 

It will be seen that whatever form of questioning may be 
adopted, the object is to secure from the children themselves 
a sufficient number of examples, their attention being kept 
up, and their thought and observation exercised, by being 
required to supply the examples from objects and actions 
familiar to them. 

II. Having thus secured a sufficient number of examples, 
the teacher will proceed to show how they are all alike in 
aome one point : e,g. that they are all names of thiugs or 
persons, and therefore called nouns; or that certain words 
placed with nouns show of what kind the person or thing is ; 
or how large it is, or how many there are ; or that the words 
show what persons or things do ; or how, when, and where 
the action is done. And so on with each of the parts of 
speech. 

f2 
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III. Having tlius shown the children that certain words in 
all the examples may be brought into one class, the teacher 
should ask the children for examples of the class of words on 
which the lesson has been given, and write them down on 
the black-board, adding some, if need be, to the examples 
given by the children. 

IV. The teacher should write on the black-board a defi- 
nition, iii the simplest words, of the class of words on which 
the lesson has been given. 

V. The lesson will conclude by a recapitulation, in which 
the teacher will take care not only to question rapidly, but 
to vary the form of questioning. (See Lessons to Divisions, 
page 34.) 

7. NATURAL HISTORY. 
LESSON ON AN ANIMAL. 

I. Parts. — Notice particularly any special adaptation to 
the animal's wants, and to the climate. This will include 
occasional comparison with other animals, and an outline 
drawing on the black-board of some of the more remarkable 
parts will be usefuL 

IL Habitation. 

1. Materials used. 

2. Mode of construction. 

3. Shape. 

4. Peculiar adaptation. 

III. Food. — What it is, and in what way procured. 

IV. Disposition and Habits. — ^These may be shovm by 
examples showing power of memory, understanding, personal 
affection, ingenuity in overcoming difficulties, &c. This may 
be made particulady interesting if suitable anecdotes ai« 
introduced. 
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N.B. — If the lesson be given to older children, each head 
should have a concise sketch on . black-board, and there 
should be a recapitulation under each head when the in- 
formation on the black-board has been rubbed out. 

VI. Composition. 

1. It is very important that children should be able to 
express themselves on paper with tolerable ease and propriety. 
They should certainly be able to write an ordinary letter, 
and to fold and address it properly. 

2. In order that the children may be taught to do this, 
they must have frequent practice in composition, and their 
exercises must be corrected. 

3. The habit of regularly writing abstracts of lessons on 
Holy Scripture not only secures a more accurate knowledge 
of the Bible, but probably does more than anything else to 
teach the children to express themselves properly, provided 
that they are cautioned against merely writing down the words 
of Holy Scripture from memory. 

4. The children should also be allowed to write letters 
on some given subject, and to fold them and address the 
envelope. Paper and envelopes may be occasionally supplied 
for this purpose at a small cost. 

5. The children should be taught how to write properly 
on paper the name of the place from which they write, and 
the date ; how to address persons of various ranks in society ; 
where to begin the first line of the letter ; and how to 
finish the letter with propriety, according to the position of 
the person to whom they are writing. They should also be 
taught to avoid faults of expression commonly made ; and 
the difference of style to be used to a parent, a master, a 
tradesman, or a clergyman should be pointed out. 
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All this may best be taught by a lesson occasionally de- 
voted to the subject, in which the several points mentioned 
above are made clear by using the black-board. 

6. The children may also be told occasionally to write 
what they remember of a story read to them, or to give an 
account of something which they have done or seen, 

7. Such exercises, as well as all other exercises, will be 
valuable only in proportion as they are carefully corrected. 
When exercises are given and not looked over, the time is 
wasted. Unless they are sure that work will always be 
looked over, children will not take pains with it, nor can the 
teacher know what progress is really being made. The 
correction must be made after school, and occasionally with 
the children themselves, that they may understand the 
reasons for the corrections. 

VII. Writing. 

1. Children cannot learn to write well unless they have 
good pens, good copy books, and good ink. Nor can they 
learn to write well unli'ss they have a regular and sufficient 
supply of copy-books.* 

2. A writing lesson cannot be given to more than one 
class at a time. 

3. The writing lessons must be carefully superintended, 
especially when the children are beginning to learn. Careless 
habits in writing early acquired can seldom be corrected. 

^ For this reason, among others, it is desirable that the achool-fee 
should include copy-books, paper, pens, and pencils. If children have 
to buy their own copy-books they are sure to buy the cheapest and 
therefore the worst, unless they are obliged to buy from a stock pro- 
vided in the school ; and even then their instruotion may often be 
hindered by the inability or unwillingness of the parents to buy the 
copy-books. A regular and suflBcient supply can hardly be secure'' 
unless the managers find the copy-books. 
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4. The copy may be written on the hlacfc-board, and the 
children should be taught to notice not only each letter as a 
whole, but how each stroke of the letter is made. In the 
lower classes tlfe children should see the copy written on the 
black-board by the teacher, who should show them how each 
letter is to be formed, and point out the mistakes which they 
have actually made, and are likely to make. This applies to 
text and large-hand copies, which may always be written on 
the black-board, those intended for the use of the upper classes 
being set before school-time. 

Small- hand copies should be written by the teacher and 
elder pupil- teachers, if the latter are thoroughly competent, 
as it is not always possible for a child to copy small- 
hand at the distance at which a black-board must be plnced. 
The teacher can also adapt the writing to the particular 
requirements of each child if he 43ets the small-hand copies 
himself. 

5. In superintending the lesson the teacher will correct 
the children's mistakes from time to time in the copy-bo(ik6, 
and show them how the copy should be written. 

The forming of a good hand will depend upon the care 
with which the children are taught at first; upon the know- 
ledge which they have of the exact manner in which each 
letter, and each part of the letter, should be formed and joined 
with other letters ; and on the immediate correction of the 
first beginnings of any bad habits of writing. 

6. It follows from what has been said, that the teacher 
must so arrange the time-table as to be at liberty to be with 
the classes occasionally throughout the time given to the 
writing, so as to see exactly what each child is doing. 

7. Lithographed copy-slips, and copy-books with litho- 
graphed copies, are to be avoided. Children imitate better 
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what is actually written, and it is more real as a copy, because 
a lithographed copy is not the production of a hand, but of 
a machine. 

8. Children should not be allowed to write much, and 
should always be made to write slowly. Seven lines in half- 
an-hour may be reckoned as the utmost which a child should 
be allowed to write, and less should be accepted as sufficient 
when pains have been taken. A certain amount may be set 
for each lesson, and no child permitted to write more. The 
great point is to secure a small amount slowly and carefully 
written. A mark ( y ) to show where the child leaves off, is 
very useful. The children can make it as soon as the signal 
to stop is given, just before they lay down their pens. 

9. Children should not be allowed to write small-hand till 
they can write a tolerably firm text and round-hand. 

10. If possible, the teacher should see the copy-books at 
the end of each writing-lesson. In every case the copy-books 
should be looked over daily at least, out of school hours^ 
mistakes marked, and a general m>vk given, e.y, M. (moderate); 
F.M. (fairly moderate), F. (fait), E.G. (fairly good), G. 
(good), &c. 

11. Children should be taught t-> address letters properly, 
write business letters, and make out bills. For this purpose 
the teacher should write on paper of t^e size of the copy-books 
some directions, as they should be written on an envelope, a 
few business letters, -and some bilK These should each 
occupy one side of a page of a copy-book, and be mounted on 
millboards to preserve them. A sufficient stock may thus be 
easily provided, and the copies thus mounted may be given 
out occasionally to the class, and will last with care for a 
long time. 
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VIII. Occupation of Classes not receiving Oral 
Lessons. 

1. In all schools there are times when some of the classes 
must be left to work by themselves. The staff of a school is 
never so large as to supply a teacher for each class in the 
class lessons, however desirable this might be. Thus in a 
school of four, classes under a teacher and one pnpi I- teacher 
it is clear that two classes must sometimes be left to work 
alone. Even if a monitor be employed one class must work 
without a teacher, and the case will be the same, in pro- 
portion, in larger schools. 

2. But sometimes the head-teachers will require one or 
more of their pupil-teachers to hear them give a lesson. 
Sometimes the teachers will be employed in superintending 
or criticizing the lessons of their pupil-teachers. Time must 
be secured for both purposes. The pupil-teachers ought to 
hear lessons which will serve as models for them, and the 
teachers must be present at the lessons of their assistants 
sufficiently often to maintain uniformity of system, to correct 
errors of method and manner, and, in a word, to teach those 
under them how to teach.^ 

These duties, which must on no account be neglected, ne- 
cessitate the withdrawal of the head teacher or pupil-teachers 
from the classes with which they w^ould otherwise be engaged. 

3. It is important therefore to consider how classes can 
best be occupied when it is necessary to leave them to work 
alone. 

4. There are two kinds of occupation for classes not re- 
ceiving oral instruction. First^ there is work which the 
children may be left to do entirely alone ; secondly^ there ia 

^ See Instruction and Training of Pupil Teachers, p. 93. 
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work for which, some supervision is needed. These may he 
considered separately. 

5. Children can only he left entirely to themselves when 
the lesson is such that there is no temptation to copy. 
Such lessons are the following : — 

(A) Learning by heart, 

(a) Portions of Holy Scripture. 
{h) The Church Catechism. 
(c) Poetry, sacred and secular. 
{d) Arithmetical Tables. 

(B) Drawing Maps, 
From an Atlas. 

(C) Copying. 

(1) From the hlack-hoard. 

(a) An abstract of a lesson on Holy Scripture written by 
the teacher on the black-board to show the child what an 
abstract ought to be. 

(6) Answers to examination questions on oral lessons 
which have been prepared and written on the black-board 
by way of correction of the children's answers, and to show 
thi*m what their own answers might have been. 

(c) A new hymn or song not contained in the books 
used in the school, to be copied and learnt by heart. 

{d) Portions of the Catechism written on the black-board 
by the teacher. 

{e) A map. 

(/) Tables ; e.g. in the lower classes, Addition, Multiplicar 
tion. Pence, and Shilling Tables. 

(2) From hooks. 

If books are passed to the children and they are told to 
write from them for a certain time, no further notice bein^ 
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taken, the exercise is almost if not quite worthless. The 
chiMren having no clear aim placed before them, and 
knowing that the exercise will not be looked over, learn 
nothing. 

The following plan has been found useful as a Transcribing 
lesson. 

The children may write out from books a small portion 
of what has previously formed a Reading lesson, {e.g^ eight 
or ten linej*). They may then be told to read over the 
whole of the lesson, and to pick out and write down all the 
difficult wor«ls. These they learn by heart with the know- 
ledge that their accuracy will be tested either by a Dictation 
lesson chosen fr«>m the same piece within a reasonable 
time, or by hearing the words. The writing should be 
looked over before the change of lessons by showing books 
or slates. 

When the children write on paper they may copy a piece 
of poetry in a plain copy-book or on blank paper for the 
sake of testing neatness of writing without a copy and with- 
out lines. 

6. There are other lessons which classes must work by 
themselves, but as they admit of copying teachers must in 
some way guard against it. 

Such lessons are — 

(a) Writing abstracts of lessons on Holy Scripture. 

(6) Writing out the Catechism from memory. 

(c) Writing what can be retnembored by the children of a 
story read to them once. 

(d) Abstract of a Geography lesson. 

(e) A letter to the teacher or parents on some given 
subject. 

(/) A description of any place which they know well, of 
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some animal or some sight which they have seen, or of any 
familiar object, such as a clock, ship, railroad, &c. 

\g) Working the answers to questions in Arithmetic set 
on the black-board. 

{h) Drawing maps from memory. 

7. All these are lessons at which the children must work 
by themselves, but of which the value is entirely lost so far 
as there is any copying. 

Teachers must decide how the absence of copying can be 
secured. Where the discipline is very good, the children 
may be left to themselves and trusted. It must also be con- 
sidered whether the desks are crowded or not, and whether, 
therefore, the children are obliged to sit very close to each 
other. 

If the teacher is giving a lesson to the next class an 
occasional glance may suffice. Sometimes a monitor must be 
set to watch the class. 

But the point to be remembered is, that in any way which 
may be best suited to the school, teachers must make sure 
that the children do not copy. 

IX. Needlework. 

1. There should be a separate classification of girls for 
Needlework. 

2. Supposing that they are arranged in four classes, the 
work in each class might be this : — 

Fourth Class. — Hemming and sewing. 
TJdrd Class. — Marking, stitching, and darning. 
Second Class. — Gathering and herring-boning. 
First Class. — Buttonholes and whipping. 

3. No girl should be removed into a higher class till she 
can do well the work of the class in which she is. 
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4. Workbags should "be provided for the children, and 
made in the school. Each bag should be numbered that 
every girl may know her own. They should be worn while 
the children are at work. 

5. Each child should, as far as possible, have a certain 
piece of work to begin and finish. The child becomes in- 
terested in it, and takes more pains with it. 

6. Girls should be encouraged to bring a certain quantity 
of home work, that they may practise mending and darning. 
It is often very difficult to persuade them to bring work. 

7. It has been found that more work and better work has 
been done by limiting the work to one hour in the afternoon. 
If the children work for a longer time they become wearied, 
and the work is badly done. The object of having needle- 
work in a school is not to get a large amount of work done, 
but to teach girls how it ought to be done, and to secure the 
proficiency of each girl in the several processes of needle- 
work. This point is not always sufficiently kept in view. 

8. Cutting-out can only be successfully taught where there 
is a large staff of teachers, and a large supply of material. 

9. When plain cpmmon work is in hand, each girl should 
try to fit her own. 

10. Needlework cannot be well taught if inferior cotton 
and needles are used. 

11. One child in each class should be appointed monitor, to 
take out from the work-closet the bags of her own class, and 
to take them back to it when the time for working is over. 

12. When the bags are taken out, the teacher should call 
the numbers while the monitor distributes. When the bags 
are all distributed, the girls tie them round the waist at a 
signal from the teacher. 

13. When work is over, the bag should be folded by each 
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child anvl laid on the desk before her. At the word "Pass* 
the bags should be passed to the ends of the dooks, collected 
by the monitor, and placed in the work-closet. 

14. The teacher should give out cotton when required. 

15. The children should be perfectly silent during the 
needlework. 



D. INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING OF 
PUPIL TEACHERS.! 

I. Tnb first point to be considered is the selection of 
candidatt;S. 

Great difficulties often occur, especially in country schools, 
in procuring candidates ; and hence the temptation to relax 
the standard of requirement, and to accept candidates who 
are really unfit for the work, either physically, morally, or 
intellectually. On the first point, a medical certificate is 
requiied by Government; lo the second, the clergyman 
testifies ; the third will be decided by the examination. 
Tet candidates may fulfil the letter of this threefold require- 
ment, and be very unfit for the work. They may procure a 
medical certificate, and yet obviously lack bodily strength 
and vigour ; they may have good testimonials, and yet give 
nq promise of those moral qualities which are so essential 
to a teacher, patience, firmness, energy, and moral weight. 
They may pass the entrance examination, and yet be obviously 
incompetent with respect to the requirements of future years. 

* This portion of the " Hints " was formerly printed for private cir- 
enlation in the form of a Letter to the Students on the Training of 
Apprentices. Only such alterations have been made as were necessary 
to adapt it to the present conditions of apprenticeship. 

The Notes on Holy Scripture, mentioned in page 84, were drawn up 
for the use of the Students, and will probably be published at somo 
future time. 
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Now as pupil-teachers are placed under the care of the 
teachers, and as they will be held responsible, both for 
their power of school management, and for their work at 
the annual examinations, it is clearly tlieir interest, as well 
as their duty, to prevent the apprenticeship of incompetent 
candiclaies. If teachers are satisfied that, according to the 
best opinion they can form, candidates are unfitted for the 
work, they are bound to refuse them, whatever may be the 
^requests made to them. Candidates ought to have strong 
health, fair ability, and reasonably good temper, ^foreover, 
there ought to be some promise 'of energy and firmness, as 
well as a love for children. 

The difficulty of procuring suitable candidates is admitted. 
Country schools, only lately placed under certificated teachers, 
cannot supply them. Candidates at some distance are sought, 
and then it is found that the payments usually made will 
not cover board and lodging till the later years of the pupil- 
teachership. It is often necessary that the school managers 
should either advance the salary, or make some payment in 
addition to the salary, or perhaps both. Still it is a real 
unkindness to all parties, and to none more than to the 
apprentices themselves, to select unsuitable candidates. The 
pupil- teacher becomes daily more conscious that he has mis- 
taken his vocation; the teacher knows to his cost that he 
has a burden, instead of a help. 

Considering the difficulty of ascertaining whether a girl 
or boy of thirteen or fourteen would probably make a useful 
apprentice, some practical test would obviously be of immense 
value. It would be well that teachers should occasionally 
employ as monitors, for some time, such children as are 
likely to be selected as candidates. They would thus know 
not only the character of their attainments, but would also 
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be able to detect, by careful observation, whether they gave 
any evidence of teaching power. 

A small payment to such monitors should be allowed by 
the managers. 

If candidates came from a distance, a probation of a few 
weeks might be made a condition, on the understanding that 
board and lodging would be provided ; and it would ob- 
viously be to the advantage of teachers to facilitate such 
arrangements. 

II. When candidates have been chosen, an interval often 
occurs before the Government entrance examination. 

(a) The requirements for election are : — 

1. A medical certificate that the candidate is not subject 
to any infirmity likely to interfere with the profession of 
teacher. 

2. A certificate from the clergyman and managers that 
the moral character of the candidates, and of their homes, 
justifies an expectation that the instruction and training of 
the school will be seconded by their own efforts, and the 
example of their parents. 

3. To read with fluency, ease, and expression, 

4. To point out the parts of speech in a simple sentence. 

5. To write from dictation, in a neat hand with correct 
spelling and punctuation, a passage of simple prose. 

6. To write from dictation sums in the first four rules 
of Arithmetic, simple and compound, and to work them 
correctly ; and to know the Tables of Weights and Measures. 

7. To have an elementary knowledge of Geography. 

8. To repeat the Church Catechism, and to show that 
they understand its meaning ; and are acquainted with the 
outlines of Scripture History. 

These requirements are modeiate^ and candidates ought to 
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rbein advance of such a standard, and to pass the examina- 
trjon with ease. 

In fact, if an apprenticeship is to he satisfactorily carried 
. on, it is ohvious that the apprentice oaght to be in advance 
of the work in each year. Allowance must always be mac[e 
for periods of sickness ; and if the examination be passed 
with difficulty in each year, a pressure will be needed, which 
is alike injurious to the physical and intellectual condition 
of the apprentice, and to success in school work. 

Before ^e examination, the candidate should be carefuUy 
and frequently practised in Dictation, aud especially in 
Arithmetic. Dictation on paper, from various books or 
prepared pieceSi should be given; the mistakes in each 
exercise noted, and those words again dictated at intervals 
of a week or ten. days. 

In Arithmetic, Numeration should hold the first place, 
and the teacher should ensure accuracy in any series of 
numbers, frequently dictatiug such sums as the following : — 

76 

804 

40,098 

5,603 

206,080 

83,709 

3,078,067 

1,001 

909,099,009 

I Next in order will follow accurate working in the Simple 
and Compound Eules, and in the Weights and Measures. 
In preparing a candidate, as in the instruction to appren- 
tices, teachers ; should: take nothing for granted^: but should 

G 
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«88are themselves that the candidate or apprentice is so 
certain of his work, as to he ahle to do it under circuni- 
fltances inducing some degree of nervousness. 

III. The candidate having passed the examination, is 
placed under the care of the teacher. The latter undertakes, 
according to the Ee vised Code, to give his pupil-teacher 
"special instruction during five hours per week, of which 
hours not more than two shall he in the same day ;" ^ in 
return for which, he is entitled to the apprentice's aid in tbe 
school Every teacher thus voluntarily and solemnly hinds 
himself to the performance of a particular duty, and any 
infringement of the ohligation is a hreach of faith, and cannot 
be too severely censured. It may be feared that such neglect 
is sadly too common. Both private and public information 
confirms this, and it has been made the subject of official 
inquiry and complaint, so that there can be no doubt that 
apprentices have largely suffered from want of honesty in 
their teachers. A circular dated March 14, 1857, was issued 
from the Council Office to H.M. Inspectors of Schools, 
stating that " the answers made by Candidates for Queen's 
Scholarships to the School Management Paper at Christmas, 
1856, suggest that the special instruction of pupil-teachers 
out of school hours is very greatly neglected.* 

1 Revised Code, Aiticle 81, /. 

* There is every reason to believe that the time which the teacher is 
bound to devote to the instruction of apprentices under the Kevised 
Code is clearly insufficient ; and it is much to be feared that if no mors 
time is given to the instruction of pupil-teachers than is required under 
the Revised Code, Article 81, /., the results will be seen when they are 
examined for admission into training schools, and received into train- 
ing. The Old Code required that pupil-teachers should be taught daily 
by the teacher for one hour and a half on five days of the week, and 
those who were most successful in training their apprentices never 
&aud this time too miush. Managers would do well to require their 
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The first point to be considered is the time of giving the . 
w instruction, and in doing so it will be assumed that the 
teacher gives the time required under the Old Code. 

1. It must be distinctly laid down as a rule, admitting of . 
no exception, that the interval between morning and after- 
noon school (twelve to two in most schools) is inadmissible. 
Clearly, therefore, the instruction must be given before nine 
o'clock in the morning, or after five o'clock in the evening. 
"No one would hesitate to recommend the morning in the 
strongest manner. Where pupil-teachers live at a distance, 
there may be a difficulty ; but under ordinary circumstances, 
an hour and a half, reckoned from half-past six, or a quarter 
before seven in the morning, would be the best time.. In 
some instances, where tne apprentice came from any distance, 
it might be arranged that he should breakfast with the 
teacher; and, in any case, some food, however little it 
may be, should be taken before the apprentice begins work. 
That more will be done at this time, and with greater ease 
than after the school-day, can scarcely be doubted. The 
only alternatives would be an hour in the morning, and one 
in the evening ; or the whole in the evening — for instance, 
between six and eight This last is a very bad plan. The 
teacher and pupil are both tired, and the work is irksome 
to both. 

2. The next consideration is the methods by which the 
several subjects should be taught. With respect to the 
instruction, it may be premised generally that that instruction 
will be the best which presents the several subjects in a 
systematic, concise, and suggestive form ; which provides for 
the exercise of the several faculties, without undue pressure, 

teachers to give the same amount of time to the pupil-teachers as under 
the Old Code, paying them the same gratuity. 

a2 
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and presents knowledge to the mind in such manner, and 
in such quantities, as admit of digestion and retention. Facts 
are only valuable so far as they lead to the exercise of the 
mental faculties, and are clearly understood and retained. 

While therefore the teacher will take care that the appren- 
tice has his due share of the labour in acquiring knowledge, 
he will also bear in mind, that while system and exact 
methods are so necessary in imparting knowledge at all 
times, they are doubly needed in the case of apprentices. 
Unnecessary labour must obviously be avoided with care. 
The time for instruction is short, and forms only a part of 
the duties of the apprentice. Moreover, the apprenticeship 
extends over a period of years during which severe mental 
work is most undesirable, because certain to be prejudicial 
to health. 

(a) With respect to Holy Scripture, the Notes printed for 
the students of the Hockerill Training School will suggest a 
form in which the instruction may be given.^ It is pre- 
sumed that they would be explained by the teacher, that 
the apprentice would be orally examined on them, and that, 
having studied them with the Bible, he would be required 
to reproduce fully, in writing, the principal points which are 
noted — in fact, to fill up the outline sketcL If the several 
Books of the Bible were thus studied, the pupil would at 
least be well acquainted with certain heads under which the 
facts might be arranged. 

It is of special importance that teachers should take care 
to educate their apprentices in habits of the fullest reverence 

* In explanation of this, see note on page 78. It has been thought 
better to publish the " Hints " with as little alteration as j^ossible, and 
the Pi-oface explains that they are in no sense a treatise on the subject* 
of which they speak, but only suggestions for the use of students in 
tndiiiog. 
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for the "Word of God. This is the more important, as they 
will study Holy Scripture so much. Teachers should check 
at once any tendency to speak lightly of any portion of it, 
or to use the words of the Bible in common conversation. 
Pupil-teachers should be reminded that Holy Scripture can 
only be studied with advantage by those who do so in a 
devotional spirit, and the application of the Divine teaching 
to the practical duties of daily life should be pointed out on 
suitable occasions. 

(6) In Grammar, Currey's English Grammar and MorelFs 
Grammar and Analysis will be found useful Accuracy 
should be tested by written exercises, corrected by the 
teacher, and returned to the pupil-teacher^ and for those 
exercises, passages from different authors both in prose and 
poetry should be chosen, to ensure some variety of style. 
The majority of mistakes in Syntax seem to arise from not 
understanding clearly the functions of the several parts of 
speech, pupils referring words to wrong classes, and employ- 
ing them in certain connexions in Syntax, which a moment's 
thought would show to be erroneous. 

(c) In Arithmetic, Barnard Smith's work seems to be the 
fullest and clearest text-book. Under this head may be 
noted among the conditions of success, — a clear exposition 
of the principles of each step or rule ; a good proportion of 
time for working ; frequent practice ; working sums on paper 
as well as the slate ; examination in previous work, as well 
as in the subject being then learned ; and the working of 
problems suited to the advancement of the learner, and 
calculated to test his power of applying what he has learnt. 

(d) In Geography, it would be rery desirable that each 
teacher should arrange, in note-books for his own use, in- 
formatioD relating to each country, under such heads as those 
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which follow. One page only of such note-books should be 
used, leaving the other page for future entries. When such 
note-books have once been formed, the teacher will always 
have a body of information at hand, digested and arranged 
for use^ and ready for each series of -pupil-teachers. Thus 
the labour bestowed on the preparation of such books at Erst 
would be more than compensated by the saving of labour in 
future years, and by the increased accuracy of the apprentice's 
work. 

Each apprentice should haye a note-book for each subject, 
in which the notes dictated by the teacher should be entered, 
after revision. 

NOTES OF GEOGRAPHY LESSONS ON ANY COUNTRY. 

A. Physical Part. 

1. The name, its derivation, &c. 

2. The position, boundaries, extreme points, area, coast 

line. 

3. Capes, mountains, plateaux, plains. 

4. Bays, rivers, lakes, inland seas. 

5. Climate, temperature, winds, rains, &c. 

6. Natural products : — « 

(a) Mineral. 
(6) Vegetable, 
(c) Animal. 

B. Political Facts. 

1. Forms of governmeni 

2. Population \ its number, race, and origin. 

3. Language spoken. 

4. Agriculture and manufactures. 
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. (1.) Non-textile goods : (<z) Hardware ; (b) Earthen- 

ware ; with towns famous for the manufacture. 
(2.) Textile goods : (a) Cotton ; (6) Woollen ; (c) 
Linen ; (d) Silk ; with towns where the manu- 
facture is carried on. 

5. (a) Exports, and their value. 
(h) Imports, and their value. 

6. Provinces or divisions of the country. 

7. Chief towns described. 

8. Islands adjacent, if any. 

9. Foreign possessions : — 

(a) In Europe. 
(Ij) In Asia. 

(c) In Africa. 

(d) In America. 

(e) In Australia. 

The heads under which a river, mountain chain, county, 
seaport, or ocean may he arranged, will he found in the 
Notes on Lessons. 

With respect to the physical features of a country, it will 
be found best to study them by the river basins. Each 
teacher should have notes on all the principal river basins 
arranged under the heads in the " Practical Hints,'' ^ and by 
the side of this information should be a map of the river-basin, 
in which all the elevations within its area, and especially hiUs 
or mountaiQS forming the margin of the basin, either of the 
main stream or its tributaries, should be marked. The infor- 
mation should be noted by the pupil-teacher when the lesson 
is given ; he should then fill up the notes from his text-books, 
according to the scheme previously given, and bring the 
results to be revised by the teacher. 

1 S«o p. 61. 
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The maps should also be copied, as far as possible/ by the^ 
pupil-teacher. 

In revising the apprentices' notes and exercises, the teacher 
should attend particularly to the structure of the sentences of 
which they are composed. It is not the purpose of these 
" Hints '' to enter into the whole subject of composition, but a 
few simple points may be usefully mentioned. 

1. Young composers almost inyariably write long sentences, 

connected by frequent repetitions of and, 

2. When they begin to attend to their composition, they 

often use a great many synonymous and high-sound- 
ing words. 

3. They constantly introduce reflections when asked few facts. 

4. They introduce points not belonging to the question 

at all. 

5. Not being very sure of their facts, they naturally have 

a strong objection to arrangement 

6. Apprentices and students entering training schools con- 

stantly violate the first rules of Syntax, e.g. — 
(a) They omit the nominative case. 
(6) They change suddenly from direct to oblique narra- 
tive in the same sentence, 
(c) They change from singular to plural in parts of the 
same sentence. 
In all these ways sentences are produced which it is 
impossible to parse. 

The object is to form a simple, concise, grammatical style. 
The following hints may be found useful : — 

1. The long sentences should be broken up at once. 

2. Pupils should be shown in what ways the use of 

participles will prevent the constant repetition of 
conjunctions. 
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3. Everything which does not strictly belong to the question 

should be struck out at once. 

4. Reflections should never be accepted in place of facts. 

5. In order to promote conciseness, synonymous words 

should be pointed out, and it should be shown that 
superfluity as well as deficiency are alike to be avoided 
in composition. 

6. In order to promote clearness, apprentices should never 

be allowed to employ words which they do not under- 
stand. 

7. In order to promote simplicity, high-sounding words 

should not be allowed in composition. If there be 
two words expressing the same idea, always let the 
more simple be employed, and the one in most 
general use, 

8. The apprentice's knowledge of language should be 

enlarged by supplying synonymous words, to get rid 
of that constant repetition of the same expressions 
which a young composer cannot at first avoid. 

9. The same facts must not be repeated in two or three 

diflerent forms, in order to fill up an exercise. 

(e) History commences in the third year only. 

The mistress will find it useful to arrange the several reigns 
under the following heads : — 

(1.) Particulars respecting the Sovereign : — Birth; parent- 
age ; claims to the crown ; competitors (if any) ; marriage ; 
wife ; children ; favourites (if any ) ; ministers ; general cha- 
racter. 

(2.) Principal events of the reign : — 

A. Foreign: — 

1. Wars and battles : (a) by sea ; (6) by land. 
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2. Treaties and alliances. 

3. Acquisition or loss of territory. 

B. Dowsiur. 

1. Civil:— 

(a) Alterations in constitution. 

(b) Great acts in legislature. 

(c) Commotions or rebellions. 

2. Ecclesiastical 

3. Illustrations of the condition of the people ; privi- 

leges ; customs ; trade, &c. 

4. Biography of leading men. 

(3.) Eeview of the whole, and examination. 

3. The time to he devoted to each subject should bo propor- 
tioned to the relative importance of those subjects, and also 
to their bearing on the results of the examination for admis- 
sion into training schools. With respect to the latter, it may 
be mentioned that failure in Holy Scripture, Arithmetic, or 
Grammar, is generally understood to be fatal 

Respecting the subject which must be first in importance, 
there can be no doubt. 

Next in order to Holy Scripture will follow Arithmetic 
and Grammar ; then Geography, and lastly, English History. 

The following table may be a guide to the proportion of 
time to be devoted to each subject weekly : — 

nits. MINg. 

Holy Scripture 2 30 

Arithmetic 2 30 

Grammar . . 1 

Geography 45 

History 45 



Total . . 7 30 



M» 
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Attention must be paid to the Beading and Writing of 
tlie apprentices. Every apprentice ought to be able to sf^t 
copies in copy-books. A specimen of a copy in large-hand 
and in small-hand is required from every candidate for admis- 
sion to a Training School. 

It ^ill be observed, that though Music and DraAving are 
mentioned in the broad-sheet they find no place in this cal- 
culation. Drawing may be taught by a teacher holding a 
certificate of competency; but it is doubtful how far it is 
wise to teach Drawing, even if teachers have such a certi- 
ficate. Other more important work will more than occupy 
the time, and an attempt will be made to do what cannot be 
done thoroughly, displacing at the same time subjects of 
primary importance. It is also very questionable whether the 
theory of Music should be reckoned as one of the subjects of 
instruction; Singing, as a recreation, is another thing, and 
may be very useful. 

It may be a question whether it would not be better, after 
the third year, when the History commences, to take the 
History and Geography in alternate weeks, in order to pre- 
vent any confusion which might arise from studying several 
subjects together. Considering the immense number of facts, 
it might be well to begin a little Bistory during the last 
six months of the second year. 

Each teacher should draw out a time-table for the appren- 
tices, stating the subjects for each day. The apprentice 
should make a copy of the table. The teacher should hang 
up this time-table in the school. 

4. Periodical Examinations should find thieir place in the 
system of training apprentices. A weekly examination on 
one of the subjects, at leasts would be desirable. 

The examination should bo conducted, as far as possible 
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with the same forms which belong to the annual examina- 
tions. 

The paper should be foolscap, with a fold at the left-hand 
side as a margin. The apprentice's name, and the name 
of the school, should be written on each page. A time 
should be fixed for the close of the examination, and the 
paper taken up at that time. The observance of these details 
will prevent nervousness, to some extent, at the annual 
examination, and will allow an apprentice to do himself 
justice. 

In the collective annual examinations, apprentices must 
be provided with foolscap paper and pens by the managers. 

5. Home Lessons, — No rules with respect to home-lessons 
for apprentices can be laid down, which would be applicable 
to every case. Some such lessons must clearly be given, but 
the teacher should take care to make them reasonably few, 
and as little burdensome as possible. Home occupations often 
constitute a serious demand on apprentices, and the duties of 
the school, with the regular instruction from the teacher, 
imply at least seven hours' hard work a day. To add home- 
lessons which would involve much additional labour, or above 
all, anything approaching to late hours at night, would show 
little consideration of the amount of work which may fairly 
be demanded from young persons between thirteen and 
eighteen years of age; and the effects of such mistaken 
labour would soon be seen in the reduced physical and 
mental power of apprentices, and their diminished efficiency 
in teaching. 

rV. The apprentice is not only to be taught, but to be 
instructed in the methods of teaching children, and the art 
of managing a class. It will be obvious that, if this part of 
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the apprentice's training is to be effectively carried on, two ^ '^ ^ 
conditions must be fulfilled : — 

1. The pupil-teachers must hear the head teacher give 
lessons on the several subjects from time to time, such lessons 
being in fact model lessons. 

2. The teacher must hear the pupil-teachers give lessons 
on the different subjects, at intervals, criticising those lessons, 
and speaking fully upon them to the pupil-teachers after 
schooL 

The advantages of such a plan are obvious ; and not less 
obvious are its difficulties. The question will be raised at 
once, how are the remaining classes to be occupied while the 
teacher is teaching, and the apprentices listening to him t 
or, again, while the apprentice is teaching, and the teacher 
criticising 1 The answer is, that the difficulties are by no 
means insuperable, and that the object is so important that 
its attainment is well worthy of some pains. "No exact plans 
for the necessary changes in the time-table can be suggested, 
inasmuch as no two schools are exactly alike. Teachers must 
make up their minds tliat it is to be done, and can be done, 
and a way will soon be found. For instance, if a school is 
in two divisions for Holy Scripture, aud the teacher is giving 
a lesson to which the apprentices are listening, the other 
classes might be occupied in silent work, such as copying 
from the black-board or a book ; or learning by heart, when 
talking would be a breach of discipline. But every teacher 
must first comprehend the necessity, and then determine to 
arrange the details. 

The form by which the criticism may be conducted will be 
found in the Appendix. These forms should be dated, and 
carefully filled up and preserved. The results of the criticism 
should be told to the apprentice afler school, and the marks 
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compared with those given on former lessons. The sheets 
thus filled up would he an incentive to exertion on the part 
of the apprentice. They would also furnish much useful 
information to the teacher, to the managers, and to the 
Inspector, should he wish to see them. 

The advantages of such a plan are very ohvious. Appren- 
tices would first learn the exact methods of teaching each 
suhjet-t. The criticism would then secure that no deviations 
from that plan took place. Careless hahits of teaching would 
he corrected ; and faults, easily amended at first, would be 
stopped at the commencement. The apprentices would have 
a definite incentive to exertion when they knew that im- 
provement would he noticed and recorded. 

V. (a) The study of so very wide a subject as School 
Management is one on which apprentices ought not io enter. 
It embraces the whole theory and practice of teaching ; and 
involves discussions of considerable difficulty, which would 
confuse rather than benefit a very young teacher learning his 
business. The first thing a pupil-teacher has to do is to 
learn how to manage a class ; in fact, class management, as 
distinguished from school management. It is therefore 
desirable to keep clear of discussions on method. Teachers 
should make their pupil-teachers thoroughly conversant with 
their own methods, and see that they are carried out 
Apprentices should be especially warned not to read books on 
school management, as the difference in the methods described 
is sure to confuse them. Candidates for admission into train- 
ing schools often read them with the mistaken idea that they 
will be better able to answer the School Management paper ; 
where^as it is only necessary that they should be able to 
state intelligently what methods were used in their own 
schools. 
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(b) Apprentices ought to be constantly reproducing, as 
teachers, the lessons which they receive. This exercise' 
ensures, to some extent, the accuracy of their information. 
As they will have lessons in different subjects, they should 
give lessons on those different subjects to different classes. 
It is a great injury to an apprentice to be confined for long 
periods to one class, especially if that class is a low ona His 
information will insensibly sink to the level of the class with 
which he is in contact. An apprentice should not remain the 
teacher of any one class longer than is necessary for the head 
teacher to determine whether he has gained the command of 
the children. A boy or girl of average ability wiU do this in 
a fortnight. But the pupil-teacher need not be exclusively 
confined during two weeks to one class. His services may 
be needed in other parts of the school while the children 
under his immediate care are employed in some mechanical 
lesson, which a monitor or junior apprentice can manage. 
What is meant is, that during the specified time, all im- 
portant lessons to that class are to be given by the pupil- 
teacher, and that he is to be responsible for its progress, 
discipline, and register. 

(c) It will be necessary that apprentices should give lessons 
to divisions. But as it*is more difficult than class work, they 
should not be required to give these lessons in the early 
period of their pupil-teachership. Some plain rules, em- 
bracing the main difficulties which they have to meet^ will be 
very useful. (See page 34.) 

{d) 1. Every apprentice should begin, as soon as possible, 
to keep the class and summary registers. 

2. When pupil-teachers are in their fourth and fifth years, 
it is profitable for them to undertake such mechanical parts 
of school management as opening or closing the school 
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3. An apprentice's mistakes should not be corrected before 
a class if it can possibly be ayoided. 

YI. The following text-books wiU be of great use in 
instructing the apprentices, and they should themselves be 
encouraged to buy those which are most necessary : — 

Smiths Student's Manual of Old Testament History. 
(Murray.) 

Smith's Student's Manual of New Testament History. 
(Murray.) 

Harmony of the Gospels, from " Daily Steps towards 
Heaven." (J. H. Parker and Co., Oxford.) 

Barnard Smith's Examples in Arithmetic. (Macmillan.) 

Currey's Grammar. (S.P.C.K.) 

Moreirs Grammar and Analysis. 

Hughes' Manual of Geography. (Longman.) 

Long and Porter's Geography of England. 

Lawson's Coast Lines and Eiver Systems. (Philip.) 

Johnstone's Atlas of General Geography. (Blackwood.) 

Liechtenstern and Lange's German Atlas. (Williams and 
Norgate.) 

Student's Hume. (Murray.) 

PoynJer's School Dictionary. (S.P.C.K.) 

Brewster's Domestic Economy. (Gordon.) 

Nightingale's Notes on Nuraing. 

Vll. It remains only to speak very briefly of the extent 
and im portance of the influence which must be exercised by '. 
teachers over their pupil-teachers. That influence is exerted 
at a period when the apprentices are peculiarly open to deep 
and lasting impressions, and it will be felt throughout the . 
period of apprenticeship, and in after life, both consciously 
and unconsciously, not only with respect to school manage- 
ment, but in all points relating to character and conduct 
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Sach. as teachers are, such, as a general rule, will be their 
apprentices. They will faithfully reflect their character, and 
the better as well as the weaker parts of that character will 
be reproduced. Teachers must feel that the guidance of their 
apprentices, to the utmost of their power, in all that is holy 
and just and true, should be at once their duty and their 
privilege ; and that they must lose no opportunity of showing 
them, both by precept and example, that they are working 
together in a work which is indeed God's work, and one 
which He will abundantly bless to any who will engage 
in it in humility and faith, in His strength, in His name, and 
for His sake. 
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Abstbaots of Lessons in Holt Soriftube. 

1. Children should be accustomed to write on paper, or in 
books kept for the purpose, abstracts of some of the lessons 
given in Holy Scripture. This should be done in all the 
classes. The youngest may write their abstracts on slates, 
but paper should be used as soon as possible. 

2. The number of abstracts, and the interval between the 
giving of the lesson and writing of the abstract, must be 
determined by each teacher, for his own school. Under 
ordinary circumstances this interval should not be less than 
two or three days. 

3. The child should write his name, the date, and the 
name of the school, at the head of each abstract 

4. The abstracts should bo looked over by the teacher 
after school. 

5. An abstract should be composed by the teacher from 
time to time, which may serve as a model. This should be 
written on the black-board, and carefully copied by the 
children and learnt 

C. It is useful to help the youngest children a little in 
some of their abstracts by assisting them to express what 
they know, and by writing down on the black-board words 

n2 
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which they do not know how to spell, especially proper 
names. Exercises done in this way must of course be dis- 
tinguished from those which are 9trictly tests of what the 
shildren can do when unassisted. Such assistance is in fact, 
more or less, a lesson on writing abstracts, in order that 
the children may the sooner be able to work entirely by 
themselves. 

II. Test or Examination Sums in Arithmetic. 

1. It is very desirable that teachers should occasionally 
give sums in Arithmetic which will specially test the 
accuracy and facility of the children*s working, by allowing 
them to depend on themselves for the setting down of the 
whole sum, as well as for the working. 

2. In these cases the teacher must previously write down 
on paper the sum or sums to be used as tests. If the 
children are working Compound Addition, the numeration 
should be tested by the pounds (see page 50) ; and in the 
lower classes a suitable series of numbers should be given, 
(see page 50). 

3. In these occasional test lessons, and in these only, the 
black-board should not be used at all. 

4. When the whole sum has been dictated, line by line, 
the children should work it, and reverse slates when they 
have finished, or put blotting-paper on books if they are 
working on paper. 

5. The teacher should then ascertain how many have 
worked the sum rightly, noting the number on his own 
paper. He should also ascertain, and note, how many have 
taken down each line correctly. But, except in testing 
numeration, it will be sufficient to note the general results. • 

6. The number present in each class, and the number 
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doing each line correctly, as well as the number working the 

* 

whole sum correctly, should be thus noted : — 





CI. I. 


CLII.1 


CLIIL 


£ 5. 
1,011 18 


2| 


25 


22 


23 


20 « 


' 18 


10 


70 


Oi 


25 


22 


23 


20,012 19 


11} 


19 


16 


12 


6 16 


24 


25 


22 


23 


210,200 


8 








1,011 12 


24 


25 


21 


19 


8,600,102 2 


8i 


18 


16 


10 


70,013 





18 


12 


10 


18 10 


2 


25 


22 


23 


26,001,200 18 


14 


18 


10 


8 


270,001 





21 


13 


12 


2,000,100 2 


24 


19 


12 


8 


102 19 


54 


25 


.22 


23 


• 


16 


12 


11 S.A.» 



It is desirable that teachers should keep a book in which 
these results, together with the sums given, may be entered. 

1 In giving this aum to Class II. or III. the pounds should be 
dictated as a sum in Simple Addition, if the class cannot work Com- 
pound Addition. 

' The numbers under the double line in each c6lumn show the num- 
ber of children setting down the several lines correctly in each class, 
€,g. 20 in Class I. ; 18 in Class II. ; and 10 in Class III. put down the 
first line correctly. 

The numbers at the foot of the colun^ns show the number working 
the whole sum correctly, in each class. — Thus : 16 in Class I. work the 
fum correctly, out of 26, as a sum in Compound Addition ; and 12 in 
Class II. Eleven in Class III. work it as Simple Addition. 

' S.A. %.e. Simple Addition. 
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m. Questions in ABiTHMBna 

It is yerj necessary^that teachers should teach the children 
to apply their knowledge of Arithmetic by giving them such 
questions to work a3 will be likely to make their arithmetic 
really useful to them in business or trade, or in their daily 
dealings, instead of merely setting them to divide or mul- 
tiply one number by another. Sums should be given in 
some such terms as the following. Every teacher can make 
such questions to any extent, adapting them to the capacit7 
of the children throughout the classes. 

1. I have a house which cost 70/., and I sell it at a gain of 
15 per cent. : what .do I get for it 1 

2. A farmer has 55 cows worth 211, each, and he loses 
20 per cent, by the cattle plague : what does he lose in 
cattle and in money ] 

3. I buy oranges at 1 6 for id., and sell them at 8d, per 
score. What do I gain on 6,400 oranges, and how much 
per cent. 1 

4. Divide a quantity of tea weighing 51b8. Joz. amongst a 
man, a woman, and a boy, giving the man twice the woman's 
share, and the woman thrice the boy*s share. 

5. At what price per lb. must I sell tea wbicb cost 7«. 
per 21bs. to gain 20 per cent, on my outlay. 

6. Tliere are GO hurdles placed 35 feet apart : how far is 
the first from the lasii ? 

7. I have a kite worth 28 marbles, and a ball worth half 
as much again : what are they both worth 1 

8. At a cricket match the first eleven scored in the first 
innings 94 ; and the second eleven, 135. In the second 
innings the first eleven scored 187, and the second eleven 
138. Who won, and by how many runs 1 
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9. If I spend 16 fonrpenny pieces in apples, at ^d, eacliy 
how many do I buy ? 

10. I buy 96 marbles, lose 28, win 36, sell 45, and buy 
13 : how many have I f 

11. A man had nine dozen eggs in a basket. He sold 
one shilling's worth at a halfpenny each ; then sixpenny 
worth at four for threepence. He put 27 fresh eggs into his 
basket, and sold four score ; a dozen and a half got broken. 
How many eggs had he left at lost f 

IV. Specimen op Pieces composed for Dictation, 

CONTAINING WORDS IN COMMON USB.^ 

Elizabeth, bring me a piece of calico, and I will show you 
how to stitch and gather. You can hem, and sew a seam 
very neatly, but if you were able to do felling, gathering, 
and button-holes, you could almost make a shirt. 

I think I have shown you how to fix every part but the 
gussets, plaits, binders, and wrist-bands, and when you know 
these I shall teach you herring-boning, whipping, and hem- 
stitching, and how to cut out a yoke. 

You must get my scissors, needle-case, and thimble, 
Charlotte, and also the pattern which we have to work by. 
Ask one of the girls in the first class to lend me a bodkin, 
and when you have finished that eyelet hole you may go on 
with your sampler or patchwork. 

To-morrow afternoon we must commence the pinafores, or 
we shall not have them done before Whitsuntide. 

Get a basket from the tool closet, William, and fetch me 
some spinach, broccoli, cauliflowers, rhubarb, potatoes, and 
celery. You had better take a pair of scissors, and cut off 
ciirefully all the runners from the strawberry plants. Tako 
tlie path under the walnut trees and see what Isaac is doing 

^ Bee page 56, note 2. 



with the raspberry canes . and gooseberries. Tell him to 
remember to have the wallflower plants ready for Mr.. 
Qumming's groom, who promised to call for them on his 
way from the Heath, at four o'clock. The parsnip and 
onion seed must be packed, and sent to the Eailway Station 
in time for the Parliamentary train. 

Take one of the boys at work at the mushroom and 
cucumber beds, and send him with the parcel to catch the 
omnibus at the turnpike. When you have done all this, 
bring me a quart of haricot beans, and I will give you some 
coarse paper and twine to tie them up with. . 

Mary, I want you to run across the road, and tell the 
glazier and plumber to send a man to mend the cistern, or 
we shall have no soft water for washing.^ You had better 
remind him, also, that there is a pane of glass broken in our 
little pantry. The meat will be fly-blown and tainted if I 
do not take care. While he is in the house, remind me 
that I ask him to look at the dtain, in the scullery or back 
kitchen, which carries off water from the sink. I am afraid 
some rubbish, such as vegetable leaves, or peelings, or tea- 
leaves, which should have been thrown away with the ashes, 
have been thrown down, and so the pipe may be stopped up. 

I must give you something to do, Sarah ; get your things 
and clean the tongs, coal-scuttle, fender and fireguard in the 
parlour, and, after that room is thoroughly done, see that 
soap and towels are ready for our visitor, in her bedroom. 
When there, be careful to observe that the chairs, table, 
bedstead, and all other articles in the room are well dusted. 
From the bottom of that chest of drawers, take the hearth- 
rug, which was put carefully away when our last visitor left. 
You must not forget to arrange the dressing-table very 
neatly: place the pincushion in the centre, just before the, 
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looking-glass. See that the pogs in the wardrobe are un- 
occupied, and dust the ledges of the doors. 

Come with me, Annie, and make out the bill for the 
washerwoman. Write down counterpanes, blankets, sheets, 
pillow-cases, toilet-covers, table-cloths, knife-cloths, tesrcloths, 
dusters, pocket-handkerchiefs, petticoats. I think I shall 
have the cover off the mattress in my room washed, and also 
the bed valance, so take them off. While you are upstairs, 
look in the clothes-bag, hanging in the cupboard, and you 
will find four pairs of Charlie's socks, and two collars. Tell 
the woman that as nearly all these articles are plain, few 
requiring starch, and as many can be mangled, I shall be 
glad if I could have them sent home on Wednesday evening. 

When the plumber came to repair the skylight yesterday, 
poor little Henry met with a serious accident He crept 
unnoticed to the chair where the glazier had laid the broken 
pane of glass, and cut his finger with the pieces. He 
screamed loudly enough, but I fancy he was more frightened 
than hurt, for the pain could not have been exceedingly 
severe as the wound was not deep. He turned pale, how- 
ever, at the sight of a drop of blood, and we took him into 
the kitchen and dipped his hand into a pail of cold water, 
which soon made him forget all that had happened. Half 
an hour afterwards he was playing at cricket with hia 
cousin. 

I saw some children yesterday playing at being doctors. 
They had chilked the rosy cheeks of a tiny little fellow to 
make him look pale, but not having done it very carefully 
his face was streaked or striped with red and white. The 
patient held out his hand, and the doctor took hold of it 
by the wrist to feel his pulse. He hold it betwixt his 
thumb and forefinger for a few minutes, and then declared 
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in a serious voice that the gentleman needed great care and 
attention, and that he must have patience. He ordered a 
warm-bath, gruel, and a dose of medicine. Thdy grated some 
biscuit for physic, and fetched dean water from a pail, for 
oatmeal grueL Just as they were pretending to light the 
fire in the grate for the hot water I laughed aloud, atid all, 
guessing that they had been watched, scampered off imme- 
diately. The child who played doctor is often called 
Physician Frank. 

Every boy must have listened with pleasure, and I hope 
with gratitude, to the sweet songs of the birds during the 
last few weeks. Now let us see if you can spell the names 
of some of them. We will begin with the songsters, as 
for example, larks, thrushes, nightingales, linnets, robins, 
starlings, and sparrows. Some of them it is true do not 
sing many different notes, but all make the best use of their 
talents. 

Frederick, take this cheque for 20^. to the London and 
County Bank, and ask Mr. Jones the cashier to give you 
half in sovereigns, and the remainder in half-crowns, florins, 
and shillings. You will see several clerks engaged in 
keeping the books, and entering deposits and withdrawals. 
If a boy wishes to be a clerk he must write well, and be a 
good accountant, that is, able to work sums quickly and 
accurately. 

The quickest and most convenient mode of travelling now 
is by railway. 'In constructing a railway, leave having been 
obtained from Parliament, the ground is made as nearly 
even as possible, and very often bridges, tunnels, or arches 
are made in order to obtain the desired level. The persons 
employed in this part of the work are navvies, stonemasons, 
bricklayers, and labourers, and these are followed by the 
platelayers, who lay the rails in parallel lines. 



Y. List of Piotubes, EsADtxa Booss, akd Maps for 

Schools. 

PICTURES. 
I. PicTUEEs ON Sacred Subjects. 



Title. 



1. Vaity*8 Preceptive Illufltra- 

tions of Holv Scripture, 
52 prints, coloured . . 

Frame and Glass for ditto . 

2. Thirty-six Prints for Cottage 
. Walls 

Frame and Glass for ditto . 

8. Pictures ftrom the Old Tes- 
tament 

4. Ditto from the New Testa- ) 

ment J 

5. Series of Large Prints CIO) ] 

on subjects taken from ' 
Holy Scripture . . each ) 

Mounted on canvas and ] 
Kireicner j 

6. Views of Places in tlie Holy 

Land (18 prints) . eo^ ji 



Pub. or Sold by 



.rVarty, 8, Ade- 
] *iiitle Street, 
•s West Strand, 
j and Nxtioiial 
V. Eociety. 

Ditto . . . 

Fliilip, and 
Nat. Soc 

Ditto . . . 

J. Parker & Co. 

377, Stnind, 

and Nat Sue. 

Ditto . . . 



Barfoot 
175, Strand. 

Ditto . . 



} 



Religious Tract ■) 
Society, St. I 
Paul's Cliurch- 
yard. 



Price. 



£ i. d. 

2 12 

8 

15 

7 8 

7 

7 6 

8 6 
6«C 

6 



Price to 

Members 

of 
National 
Society. 



School 
Price if 
cirecl 
fi-om 
Pub- 
lisher.* 



£ a. d. £ *. d 



2 8 4 

6 

12 6 

6 9 

6 

6 



2 3 4 



8 



2 6 
3 10 



* **Sehool price, if direct from publisher," means the price at which the publishcn* 
will supply schools only on direct application, in quantities of not less than a doxen. 
If the price relates to books. 
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I. FiGTURES ON Sacked Subjects {eorUinwtC). 




7. Views of Places in the Hoi 
Land (6 prints) 



loly 
each 



8. Large Prints (8) on Sacred 

Subjects, New Series, each 

Oncalicoandvamiahed. do. 

9. New Series (30 Prints pub- 

lished) each 

Mounted on canvas and 
stretcher 



} 



Pub. or Sold by 



( 



S.P.C.K. 

77, Great Queen 

Street, w.c. 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto . . . 

Beligious Tract 1 
Society. * / 

Ditto . . 



Price. 


Price to 
Members 

of 
National 
Society. 


£ $. d. 


£ s. d. 


6 




14 


10 


2 


16 


10 


9 


2 4 


19 



School 
Price if 
direct 
from 
Pub- 
lisher. 

£ ». d. 



II. Otheb Pictures and Illustrations. 



1. Comparative Sizes of Ani- 

mals (sheet) 

2. Comparative Birds (ditto) . 



Domesticated 



Animals (ditto) 



ssticated ^ 
. • . • J 



4. 810 Prints of Birds, Beasts, 

and Fishes . . . each 

5. Animals and their Uses (21 

sheets) .... each 

Mounted on mil]e<f boards 

6 Object Lesson Cards (in a 
box) 

I 



} 



S.P.C.K. and, 
Nat Soc. 

Ditto . . 



Ditto . • 

Ditto . . 

Varty . . 

Ditto . . 

Gordon, Edin 
bui^h. 



■} 


7 


5 3 




8 8 


2 6 




8 8 


2 6 




2 






16 


••• 




1 10 


• •• 


'■} 


110 


1 



Old 



17 



15 



* The R.T.S. allows 25 per cent, discount to schools. 
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MAPS, 



Title. 



\ 1« British Isles, coloured 
according to Counties 
(Bev. S. Clark) . 

2. Ditto, Physical Map 

3. Eur6pe .... 

4. Palestine. . . . 



5. Kiepert's Palestine 

6. Sydow's Series . . 

(a) The World . . 



Description. 



( Mounted ^ 
I on rollers 
I and 
I varnished., 
Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

f Mounted 
ton rollers. 



Ditto 



(h) Europe . . 

(c) Asia . . . 

(d) Africa . . 

(e) North and 

America . 
(/) Australia . 



Southj 

. m .) 



Handbook 
Maps . 



to Sydow's 



} 



8. 



Philip's Series of School- 
room Maps, constructed 
hy Wm. Hughes : — 

(a) The World in Hemi- 
spheres .... 

) Europe 

c) Asia 

(d) Africa 

(«) North America . . 
(/) South America . . 
(g) Australia and New\ 
Zealand . . . ./ 
(IC) England and Wales . 
(i) Scotland .... 

(?) Ireland 

(k) Palestine .... 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



' Mounted 
on rollers 

and 
.varnished. 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 



Pub. or 
Sold by 



National 
Soc. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto . , 

Ditto . , 
( Williams 
I and 
\ Noiigate. 



} 



Price. 



:i 



/ Ditto, \ 
] Henrietta I 
/ Street, \ 

ICoveut / 
Garden, j 
w.c. ) 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . , 

Ditto . 



Philip,* 
32, Fleet 

Street, 
Lond. E.0, 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 



». d. 

18 

15 
13 
13 

18 



10 



10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

1 2 



School 
Price if 
direct 
from 
Pub- 
lisher. 



s. d. 



13 6 



7 6 



7 6 
7 6 
7 6 

7 6 

76 



16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 



12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 



Price to 
Mem- 
bers of 
National 
Society. 



8. d. 

13 6 

11 
9 9 
9 9 



* School Atlases and Oeographies, published by Philip and Son, are sntiject t« i. 
discount of 25 per cent, fi'om the published prices, to schools. 
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BEADING BOOKS AND CABDS.* 



I. Infant School. 



Title. 



Reading for National Schools.! 
Parti perdoz.) 



Little Lessons for Little Folks 

Cliickseed without Chickweed 
Cobwebs to catch Flies . . 
First Reading Book . per doz. 
Pietnres and Stories . . . 

Easy Reading 

Fii-st Book. Pai-t IIL (Con- 



stables Series) . . , 
Beading Book for Beginners 



Pub. or Sold by 



National Society. 
Earfoct . . 

• 

Lockwood. 
S. P.C K. • 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto. . . 
Ward & Lock 

Gordon, Edinb. 

S.P.C.K. • . 



Sheet Lessons. 



First Steps in Reading (M'Leod) 

Mounted on milled board . . 

Graduated Series of Lessons') 
(uiouutcd on nulled boaixls) ./ 

Cranipton and Turner's Tablet i 
liessous J 

Frame for ditto 

Progressive Lessons .... 

Fii-st Reading LessonSj mounted 



Longman . 
Ditto. . . . 

National Society. 

Gwjombridge . 

Ditto. . . . 

S.P.C.K. . . 

f Sutcr, \ 
\32, Cliuapside. / 



Price. 


Price to 
Mem- 
bers of 
National 
Society 

or 
S.P.C.K. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


9 




6 


••• 


1 


• •• 


6 


4J 


1 6 


llj 


1 


9 


6 


• •• 


6 


4J 


2 


Oli 



I*riceif 

direct 

fh>m the 

PablisheTi 

Xor 

Schools 

only. 



s. d 



Per 
doz. 



} 



3 


• •• 


10 6 


• •• 


4 4 


3 7 


3 


• •• 


3 


■ «■ 


10^ 


8^ 


3 C 


• »• 



>• 



4 3 
9 



5 



2 6 
8 9 



2 
2 6 

2 6 



• A Scholastic Circulatinpr Library, for the purpose of enabling schools to have a 
eonstiiTit «Miipiily of fresh reading Inioks, has been established by Mr. Allinan, 
46S, Oxford Street, Loudon, W. who will give the necessary particulars on 
apxilicatiuu. 
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II. BoTi^ AND Girls', ob MrxBo Schools.* 



Title. 



Poetry Book for National Schools 

Life of Coluinbns in short wordB 

Books for Young Readers : — 

Part I 

• ..II 

Ill 

;; V. VI. and VII ea. 

Swiss Family Robinson 



»i 



i» »» •»•••• 

Settlers at Home 

BHrhauld s Lessons 

R tlxirt and Harold 

Evenings at Home, in words of one syllable 

]>lHin 

Swlsd Family Robinson 

Edgeworth's Frank 

„ Rosamond 

Easy Poetry for Children 

Little Poems for Little Readers 

Child's Natural Histoi^ (Bond) 

Little Helps for our Little Ones 

Erjsy Talks for Little Folks 

Child's Kirst B^ok ainrnt Birds 

Robinson Crusoe in short words 

Keeper's Travels in 8earuh of His Master . . 
Stories for the Nursery : — 

Parts I and II ea. 

Stories on History of England : — 

Parts I. and II ea 

Stories on History of France . . . 

Wonls from tl>e Poets 

OxfonI Heading Book : — 

Parts I. ami II 

Crompton's Tales that nre True . 

„ Old au'l New Stories . . 

„ Scholar*."* Book of Birds 

,, Srholar's Book .... 

Plain Things or Little Kolk . . . 
Select Parable from Natuie, by JIi-s. Gatty 



} 



ea, 



Prioo 


Retail t 


t. d. 


I 


1 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


2 


1 


1 6 


1 6 


2 


2 6 


2 d 


1 6 


1 6 


1 


1 


1 6 


1 


1 6 


1 6- 


1 6 


1 


1 4 


1 6 


1 


1 


6 


1 


1 


2 6 


2 6 


1 


1 



PnbllBher. 



Bell dE Daldy. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Wame. 
Laurie. 
Rout ledge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hogg. 

Do. 

Do. 
Giitlitli & Farran. 

S.P.C.K. 

Do. 
Do. 

Macniillan. 

Do. 
Barfoot. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 

1)0. 

Bell & Daldy. 



* The various scries of reading books will be fouiid. if required, in the catalogue 
of the ational Society. 

t Booksellers allow a discount from these prices to schools, varying from 15 te 
80 per cent. 
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YI. Form of Time Table. 

The following form of Time-table is taken from the Durham 
General Register. It will be seen that much time and space 
are saved by the introduction of numbers. 

The time-table should be mounted on a piece of board, or 
card-board, or placed in a frame. It should always be hung 
where it can be easily seen. It should represent the exact 
working of the school. 

The time given to pupil-teachers should be entered at the 
foot of the time-table. There should be a separate time- 
table of the work of the pupil-teachers. (See page 91.) 

It should be distinctly understood that this time-table is 
only printed as an illustration of the form to be used. 
Teachers must make their own time-table to suit their own 
school. 

The time-table should show which lessons are given by 
the principal teacher and which are given by the assistant 
teacher, pupil-teachers, or monitors. 

Other subjects than those mentioned here would only 
require the use of additional numbers. 

In making a new time-table teachers will do well to enter 
in pencil the numbers representing the several subjects, and 
not to write them in ink until they are sure that the 
arrangement will work well. 

Article 23 — New Cocf^.-^" Attendance at a morning or 
afternoon meeting may not be reckoned for any scholar who 
has been under instruction in secular subjects less than two 
hours." 

"The two consecutive hours of secular instruction re- 
required by Art. 23, N.C., must be the same for the whole 
school or department." — InstructionSj p. 4. 



TiMK 


Ho 


V 


Time aUowed for each Bal^ect 


"* • 


I. Class. 




"• 






II. Class 


> Ill.Oasf 


1. IV.dan 


1. 


_ PniTem. 


t 40 


Hn. Mia 
1 40 


Hfs. ICia. 
1 40 


Hn. Min. 
1 40 


— 


I. II. 

1 1 
2a 2a 
8 a 

1 1 

2 7 

16 16 
\a 12 
2 4a 

r 7 






nowledge . 


a ao 


a ao 


a ao 


a ao 


" 


90 ... 910 


;ament . . 


I o 


1 o 


X o 


1 o 


- 


010 ... 9 40 


■ tament . . 


1 o 


1 o 


1 o 


1 o 


■ 


m .... 


o ao 


o ao 


o ao 


o ao 




9 -40 ... 10 10 


;■ Abstracts 


1 ao 


1 ao 


1 ao 


1 ao 




1010 ... 10 15 


.teehism 




o ao 


o ao 


o ao 




ecbism . . 


o ao 


o ao 


o ao 


o ao 




1015 ... 10-50 


ly Script . 


o la 


o la 
o ao 
o la 

50 








10-50 ... 11 5 ] 





o ao 


o ao 


o ao 




cred Postry 


o 4a 

50 


o la 


O 1 A 


11 5 ... 11-40 4 








50 50 




11-40 ... 12-15 1 


' • . . . . . 


2 35 


1 


30 


35 














• 


1215 ... 12-28 


Dies .... 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1215 ... 1217 ^ 





1 40 


1 5 


82 


35 
















• on Slates . . 


2 20 


1 7 


30 


35 




35 
35 


32 












35 










30 


2 40 


3 52 


4 52 




20 ... 23 7 


7 




1 30 


1 42 


2 


2 12 


• 




1 82 


1 5 


1 45 


2 10 




2-8 ... 2-8 1 


1 
13 




35' 


30 


35 






2-8 ... 2-40 11 


f Books . . . 


3 15 


3 15 


2 40 


1 30 






1 36 


2 15 


4 


3 62 




2 4«... 8-10 6 


10 




35 


35 


30 


1 4 




310... 3-40 10 






32 


82 






11 




30 


30 








8-40... 410 8 


« 




1 2 


82 


- 






410... 4-20 1 


m 




1 15 


1 15 


I 15 


1 15 




1 
















' I 












# 




I 



Qkhkbal Habk fob 
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VIII. 

DIRECTIONS FOB USING THE DICTATION REGISTER. 

{Published by Simpkin k Mabshall, LoncUm. Porteb, Bedford, 

Price Sixpence each,) 



Ths Names of the Chfldien ahookl be eaterbd tcom. the nostras every Quarter. 

At the top of the page, at flgnre 1, over the double lines, should be written 
the Book, Page, and Number of lines: e.g. S.P.G.K.: 2: P. 1^ L. 9.— (Second 
Beading Book of S.P.C.K., page 8, lines 9.)— or the number of the piece in the 
Manuscript Dictation Book, and the number of the Book: e.g. 1. 182; i.e. Book 
numbered I. and piece numbered 182 in that Book. 

Under this, in the next space, at figure 2, the DaU of the Exercise. 

On the same line with the name of the child should be entered the mistakes 
made by each :— if stopped for Copying put C. :— if the Exercise is a Failure, 
putF. 

The space at the foot of the page is for the Average NvmX>er of Mistake* per ChUd, 
at each Lesson, to be entered after SchooL This is obtained in the following; 
manner:— Add together the number of mistakes made by all the children against 
whose name any figure is placed (thai ie, of aUthe chUdren whose Exercises have 
Seen oorrected, excepting (hose who have been marked FaUures). Divide this total bv 
the number of children against whose name a figure is placed : — ^thus, in a class of 
21 children, 68 mistakes have been made altogether ; 1 child has been stopped for 
Copying, and the Exercise has not been corrected; and there are 2 Failures :— 
m this case the divisor will be 18 [21—8 (2 Failures and 1 Copying)], and the 
dividend will be 58 mistakes. The average number of mistakes per child (that 
is 68 4- 18) will be 8.2 + and the entry will be made thus — between the double 
lines at the foot of the page:— 8.2 +» snd under that, opposite the entry marked 
" Jattuw," 2. , 

The column at the end, between the double lines, is for the Average Number oi 
Mistakes made by each child during the Quarter. This is obtained in the following 
manner: —Add together all the child's mistakes for the Quarter; and divide by 
the number of lessons at which a figure has been placed opposite to the child's 
name : — e. g. : total of mistakes is 79 ; number of lessons at which a figure is placed 
is 85, and there have been 2 Failures : divide the 79 by 35, the result is 2.2 as the 
average number of mistakes made by each child during the Quarter. Enter it thus 
In the third space after the double lines— 2.2, and under the heading " Total Failures 
of each child" put 2. To obtain the average for entry at figure 4, add all ths 
lesults at each lesson, and divide by the number of lessons given. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE 



(1) 



N.B. The book wFien ruled for use contains spaces 
tor one quarter by the additiou of another sheet, ' 
and is arranged fjr one year. The length of the • 
page will di.])eud on the number in the classes. 



Names of the Children. 



(2) 



Average number of Mistakes per Child 



(1) Book, &c. 
(2; Diite. 



Failures . 



Stopped for Copying . 
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during the Quarter. 
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IX. 
DIBECTIONS FOR USING THE ARITHMETIC REGISTER. 

{PuUiahed by Sixfkik & Mabshali, London. Porter, BetHford, 

Price Sixptnce eoLch,) 



Tm Bumt of thA obfldna thoQld Im entered from the B^ilften at the begfauioc 
of eaehQaarter. 

At the top of the page (In the spaces pointed ont by flgore 1) should be written 
the Bole In which the Sums are being worked: t.g. "S. x **" (Simple Multiplica- 
tion); "C. + ••" (Compound Division); "R*-" (Beduction): "V. F." (Vul«ar 
Fractions); "H. Q." (MlscelUneous Questions). 

Under this, in the next space (figure SX the date of the lesson. 

In the next space (figure 8) the number of sums given out during the lesson. 

On the same line with the name of the child should be entered, Just before tlie 
end of the lesson, the number of sums worked correctlj by each child.* 

The space at the foot of the page is for tiks ofotragt nvmhvr of nueu worlMd corrteUy 
by ioek eMId, to be entered after SchooL t 

This Is obtained thus :— Add the sums worked oorrectly by all the children, and 
divide the total by the number of children present, omitting sny who have been 
stopped for copying. 

One column at the end is for the average number of sums worked correctly by 
each diild dwring tK9 Quarter. 

His is obtained thus :— Add all the numbers opposite to each child's name, and 
divide by the number of lessons at which he or she has been present, omitting any 
at which the letter C. has been placed. 

Another column is for the average number of sums given at each lesson. 

This is obtained thus :— Add all the sums given at all the lessons, and dividn 
by the number of lessons given. 

To obtain the average for entry at figure 4, add all the results at eaeh lesson, 
and divide by the number of lessons given. 

• Opposite to any child's name who has been stopped for copying put the 
letter C. 

t When a class Is worked in groups, a separate page may be used for each 
group, or separate books. 
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SPECIMEN" OF THE 



N.B. The book when ruled for use contains spaces 
for one quarter by the addition of another" sheet, 
and IS arranged for one year. The leaj^th of the 
page will depend on the niuuber in the classes. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 

ON THE 

PLANS FOR SCHOOLS. 

These plans are intended to illustrate the remarks made in 
pages 13-21 in the^' Practical Hints/' under the heading 
" VII. Schoobooms." 

1. In considering the plans it must be remembered that 
the size and aspect of each site must determine the position 
and plan of the schoolroom, and for this reason the class- 
room is shown in a different position in No. III., as the site 
may not always allow the cheaper plan, No. II. to be carried 
out. No. III. will also suggest how the class-rooms may 
be varied as to position in No. I. ajid No. IV. if there 
should not be sufficient space for a long building. (See 
No. 3, page 14). 

2. The enclosing walls of the playground are marked, 
though, of course not with reference to the size of any 
particular playground, but only to show that such walls 
should exist. 

3. Plans of school-houses are not given, as there is no 
difficulty in procuring suitable designs. As the site must 
decide in each case whether they should, or should not be 
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connected with the school-buildmgs, it has hoen thought 
better to consider only the schools with thab special features, 
presuming that the houses would be built independently. 

4. If smaller schools are required, the plans may easily be 
reduced^ and the rooms may be built with or without class- 
rooms. (See length, No. 4, page 14.) 

5. It may be objected that the plans are not applicable to 
the case of large town populations, where yery large school- 
rooms are required. 

To this it may be answered : — 

(a) That the plans sufficiently point out the character- 
istic features of a good schoolroom, and that 
additional length in the schoolrooms and class- 
rooms would at once supply the plan for larger 
rooms. 

(6) That experience fully confirms ' the remarks made in 
the '' Hints," (page 14, in length 4) that when the 
numbers to be accommodated exceed 100 or 120, 
it is very desirable to supply other rooms. 

{c) The Education Department recommends that no 
schoolroom should be built for more than 150 
boys or girls, or more than 200 infants. 

6. Flan No. I. is for separate Boys' and Girls' School 
in one block. The centre wall will be 18 inches. Each 
schoolroom has four groups of desks, 12 feet in length, thus 
seating 24 children in each class (at 18 inches for each child), 
or 96 children in the schoolroom. The class-room contains 
two groups of desks of 12 feet, or one of 12 feet and one of 
10 feet 6 inches; thus seating 48 or 45 more children. 
Each room would thus seat 144 children at the desks, though 
that number could not be properly accommodated for teach 
ing purposes, as each child when writing requires at least 
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22 inches of desk room. Another group of desks, with pro- 
portionate increase of light, and probably -a second fire-place, 
would enable 168 children to be seated. 

7. No. II. is a Mixed School with two groups of desks 
12 feet long, and two of 10 feet 6 inches long, seating 90 
children at the desks in the schoolroom, and 45 in the class- 
room. The same plan would equally suit a separate boys' or 
girls' school, leaving out in the former case the girls' entrance^ 
corridor, and offices ; and in the latter the boys' porch and 
offices, arrangements being made for coals, &c. In this plan 
the class-room and schoolroom form one parallelogram, and 
can be more cheaply built in this shape than in any other. 
(See « Hints," page 19, line 13.) 

8. Plan Ko. ITT, shows the Class Eoom in a different 
position, so as to suit a site in which Ko. II. could not be 
carried out The aspect might suggest the turning of the 
class-room, so as to allow the windows to face the opposite 
way, and in that case the boys' porch and offices, and the 
girls' entrance and offices would be reversed. 

9. Plan No. lY. is for an Infant School which would be 
considered to accommodate about 150 infants. The school- 
room has a gallery with two groups of infant desks for the 
elder children. The class room has a gallery, and is intended 
for the youngest children. 

Boys' offices are added because it will be found very 
desirable to send the boys of the first and second classes of 
an infant school to separate offices. 

10. Offices. — The entrance to the closets, as shown in 
Plans II. and III. will be found desirable. 

The open space is to ensure complete separation of offices, 
and the '* locked door " is intended for occasional access to 
the teachers and others only, but not to the children. 
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1 1. Warming and ventilation. 

(a) Pierce's Ventilating fire-grates can only be bad now 

on application to Mr. Penfold, 44, Marsball Street, 
Golden Square, W. (See "Hints,'* page 17, 
No. 9.) 

(b) Experience confirms most strongly tbe warning 

given in page 18, line 12, against close stoves of 
all kinds. 

(c) A temperature of about fifty-five to sixiy degrees, 

wbetber in summer or winter, may be considered 
desirable. 
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